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‘UALITY first ... that is the guiding principle in 

the manufacture of ‘ Ovaltine.’ Upon its supreme 
“syso quality and unrivalled nutritive properties 
usy millions of people rely for health and fitness. 






The whole ‘ Ovaltine ’ organisation reflects the exceptional 

steps taken in the interests of ‘ Ovaltine’ quality. The 
* Ovaltine ’ Factory is acknowledged to be “ the ideal of what a food 
factory should be.” The ‘ Ovaltine’ Dairy Farm, with its prize- 
winning Jersey Herd, and the ‘ Ovaltine’’ Egg Farm, extending over 
350 acres, are amongst the most up-to-date and scientifically conducted 
farms in existence. 













Thus the highest standards of quality and purity are ensured for 
the ingredients of ‘ Ovaltine.’ The finest barley malt extract, the 
purest of milk and the freshest of new-laid eggs are combined by 
exclusive scientific processes. The result is a complete tonic food 
which contains every nutritive element required to build up perfect 
fitness of body, brain and nerves. 







For all these reasons ‘ Ovaltine’ stands in a class alone for quality 
and health-giving value. And as quality is all-important where 
health is concerned, make ‘ Ovaltine’ the regular daily beverage 
for every member of your family. 


OVALTINE 


Supreme for Health , si 
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Five Brilliant New Cars 


New ‘16’ and ‘20’ engines based on the latest aero practice—New 
coachwork of exceptional comfort and roominess—With ‘Balanced 
Drive’ now comes ‘Balanced Ride.’ Special features include, 
Sparkling effortless performance; New suspension systems; 
New chassis frame rigidity ; Generous luggage compartments ; 
Minimum ‘Valeting’ and service; and many other refinements. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


Britains Newest Quality Cars 


You are invited to write for our illustrated catalogue describing these new models. Please mention “The Spectator” 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COVENTRY. 10 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. AGENTS IN ALL CENTRES 
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SOCIETY — 


THREE 
CHILDREN 


EVERY DAY 
Unwanted, Destitute 
Cruelly Treated 
are coming into the 
Society's care, but— 
there are hundreds 
of others. who. still 
need a helping hand. 
4,800 
CHILDREN NOW 
IN OUR CARE. 
Gifts gratefully 
received, 

OLD TOWN HALL, 
KENNINGTON, S.E.11. 
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al sy Perfect Winter 
et = =-6 | Holiday Cruise 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful cruising liner 


To 
WEST INDIES, FLORIDA 
and SPANISH MAIN 


BEST YET CRUISE 


for Health and Happiness every moment 


JAN. 21 to MAR. 16 ik: 


Madeira, Guadeloupe, Grenada, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Panama Canal, Jamaica, Grand Cayman, Havana, 
Nassau, Miami, Florida (for Palm Beach), St. Kitts, 


Dominica, Antigua, St. Lucia, Barbados. 





Nine weeks of voyaging over sunny seas once ploughed by pirate and 
‘buccaneer’! Every port of call is a place of beauty redolent of 
romance and history. 54 Days of luxurious care-free living in that 
peak of pleasure attainable only on board the Arandora Star. Friends 


of the Arandora Star are astonished at the continual improvements 
made—-this year, amongst others, there will be six more sheltered Deck 
Quoit Pitches and a new silent Sun Deck, perfectly silent. 


54 days. Fare from 117 gns. 


For remaining 1938 Cruises write to: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266 


Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Travel Agents 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


‘* In courteous but perfectly definite terms Herr Hitler made it plain that he had made 
up his mind that the Sudeten-Germans must have the right of self-determination and 
of returning, if they wished, to the Reich. If they could not achieve this by their own 
efforts, he said, he would assist them to do so, and he declared categorically that rather 
than wait he would be prepared to risk a world war.”’ 


—MR. CHAMBERLAIN in the House of Commons. 













HE jury which awards the next Nobel Peace Prize will prevailed; but after the week-end the mood was reported 
hardly need to meet. It may be questioned whether to have changed into a firm determination to resist. By 
any man in the world’s history has ever worked harder to now it seems certain that the natural horror and fear inspired 
save peace than the British Prime Minister. His plain and ‘in the French by the thought of war, and doubts as to the 
straightforward account to the House of Commons of his adequacy of their air force, were deliberately exploited 
efforts in the preceding thirteen days will leave those who and exaggerated by the forces grouped around M. Flandin 
read it, no less than those who heard it, amazed that a man and M. Caillaux; that to some extent they were deliberately 
in his seventieth year could be physically capable of such provoked; and that M. Bonnet used them to strengthen a 
a strain and mentally capable of retaining his judgement policy of complete surrender to Germany. The most 
and his poise in negotiations, never for a moment inter- powerful factor which contributed to overcome panic was 
mitted, on which the fate of civilisation depended. He undoubtedly the shock administered by the extravagance of 
has not yet reaped the final reward of success. That depends Herr Hitler’s demands at Godesberg ; but it was important 
on the Munich Conference, which has assembled at his also that at length the French Cabinet appeared to have 
instance alone. But if it is not in mortals to command success overcome its suspicion that the U.S.S.R. could not be 
Mr. Chamberlain has done more in so abundantly deserving depended upon for any valuable assistance. M. Bonnet’s 
it. America, at the same time, is justified in believing that activities in the last fortnight will make a curious chapter 
President Roosevelt, with his appeal to Herr Hitlerforaconfer- in French history; but it would be unwise to believe that 
ence of all States interested may have done something to pave the chapter has yet ended, and it is certain that M. Flandin 
the way—though it is not, in fact, a conference of all such and his friends will make still stronger efforts to disrupt 
States, for Russia and Czechoslovakia itself are conspicuous the unity which France now appears to have recovered. 

















absentees ; according to a Paris report Mr. Chamberlain * * * * 
intended Dr. Benes to be present but Herr Hitler refused. The Soviet Union and the Crisis 
The appeal to Signor Mussolini was justified. Whatever (to The authoritative statement issued in London on Monday 





quote the Prime Minister) may have been thought about that the German Government had been informed that Great 
Signor Mussolini in the past there is no question that the Britain, France, and the Soviet Union would come to the 
réle of mediator is congenial to him, and there are obvious  agsistance of Czechoslovakia, if attacked, brought relief to 
Teasons for hoping he may be in a position to exercise some many people’s minds. It was the first official recognition 










influence over Herr Hitler. that in case of war this country would have as an ally a 
> = A nation of 170,000,000, inhabiting one-sixth of the earth’s 
Opinion in France surface. It is hardly a fact to ignore, and in the case of 






One of the most remarkable developments during the last Poland the Soviet Union has already intervened to maintain 
Week has been the revolution in French opinion. Last peace. Indeed it may be said that of all the Powers impli- 
Week experienced observers in Paris were commenting on cated in the present crisis, Soviet Russia has expressed 
the complete demoralisation, panic and defeatism that her intentions with the greatest consistency and clarity. 
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Her obligations, to Czechoslovakia and to France, are known 
and M. Litvinov has repeatedly asserted that she means 
to fulfil them. It is curious therefore that, in France 
especially, suspicion has been raised on several occasions 
that the Soviet Government does not inteyd to lend any 
effective assistance to her Western allies. Fortunately, it 
has been dissipated, but it would be extremely interesting to 
know from what sources it arose; the next war, if it ever 
comes, may well be a war of misunderstood intentions. For 
weeks Great Britain failed to make her intentions clear to 
Germany, the French to make theirs clear to themselves 
or anyone else, and the Soviet Union, apparently, despite 
M. Litvinov’s conversations with M. Bonnet and public 
statements, failed to make her intentions clear to the French. 


* * * *x 
Poland’s Part 


With the skill that has characterised their diplomacy 
throughout the present crisis, the Czechs have seized on the 
opportunity to avert at least one of the dangers that threaten 
them by reaching an agreement with Poland. It can hardly 
be doubted that the opportunity was created by M. Litvinov’s 
warning to Poland against an attack on Czechoslovakia. If, 
as is reported, the Czechs have promised a revision of the 
frontier in return for Poland’s neutrality, they will have given 
little and received much; but an agreement over Teschen 
must be extremely welcome to the governing clique in 
Poland, who, threatened with a revival of democracy in their 
own country, seek to restore their waning prestige by a 
victory at the expense of Czechoslovakia. But such triumphs 
can do little to alleviate the real difficulties of Poland’s posi- 
tion. With Germany on one frontier and the Soviet Union 
on the other Poland must be an anvil rather than a hammer 
in any war involving those two countries; and even the 
tortuousness of Colonet Beck’s diplomacy can hardly conceal 
the fact that his only resource is the hope that he may be 
allowed to wait long enough to know which will be the winning 
side. 


x * x x 


Hungary and the Little Entente 


If Czechoslovakia has been assisted in her dealings with 
Poland by the Soviet Union, in her negotiations with Hungary 
the Little Entente has come to her support. Indeed, the 
situation created by Hungary’s claims to the return of her 
minorities is precisely of the kind which the Little Entente 
was formed to meet; only in this case it is not Hungary 
alone, but Germany, which is pressing the Hungarian claims. 
It might appear that the situation had been foreseen, as the 
members of the Little Entente signed a pact of non-aggression 
with Hungary at Bled, on August 23rd. Thus President 
Benes, fearing an attack from Hungary, reminds her that 
the pact is still in force ; and Hungary, in reply to a warning 
from Jugoslavia and Rumania, reminds Jugoslavia that 
the pact is still in force. Whether it will be kept is a different 
matter; but for the moment at least Czechoslovakia has 
been given invaluable time for negotiating on the Hungarian 
claims. It is to be hoped that Jugoslavia will maintain 
the attitude she has adopted. The Prime Minister, Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch, is indeed notoriously sympathetic to Ger- 
many ; but sympathy may have to give way before fear of 
the results of the break up of Czechoslovakia and the pressure 
of popular opinion. Pan-Slavism is as real a force as Pan- 
Germanism. 

* * x * 
Stalemate in Spain 

General Franco’s latest assault on the Republican lines on 
the Ebro, described as his “ fifth counter-attack in sixty 
days,”’ has ended in failure. The Government’s confidence 
in its powers of resistance has fully justified its recent 
decision to dispense with what is left of the International 
Brigade. General Franco’s cause has suffered by the rapid 
and acute development of the European crisis ; the difficulties 
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with which it presents Signor Mussolini prevent Tenewed 
Italian intervention on the scale which is necessary if stale. 
mate is to be turned into victory. General Franco’s oy, 
views on the crisis are expressed in a Pecksniffian Statement 
issued at Burgos this week ; he states that in the event of 
war he would wish to remain neutral, and concludes With 
the pious wish that Europe should be spared the horror 
of war, into which he has plunged Spain for two years 
General Franco must realise that the establishment of Peace 
in Europe must necessarily include the establishment of 
peace in Spain; and this is only possible by according to 
the Spanish Government its just rights. It is by noy 
abundantly clear that the only way to secure peace in Spain 
is by permanently cutting off General Franco’s supplies 
from his foreign allies. 


* * * * 


The B.B.C. in the Crisis 


The broadcast on Tuesday evening of translations of the 
speech the Prime Minister had just delivered, and of President 
Roosevelt’s appeal, and the British, French and Czechoslovak 
replies—especially those into German and _Italian—was q 
wise, if belated, departure from precedent. Even though 
comparatively few might listen, it was well worth whik 
attempting to bring home to the people of those countries 
essential facts which, particularly in Germany, are being kept 
from them by the Government which is leading them to war, 
That President Roosevelt’s first message should not have 
been published in Germany, and the second in only a 
bowdlerised form, gave the measure of the blindness to which 
the German people is condemned. The broadcast was a 
prompt use of what would be a valuable arm of any ministry 
of propaganda. If the facts are in the air the world over, there 
is at least a hope that they may penetrate Germany to some 
extent. The broadcast in German was approved by Germans 
in England as a model of intonation and delivery and likely 
to commend itself to German ears. There must be many 
gifted exiles now in the country whose services should be 
enlisted by the Government for concerted and sustained 
endeavours to get the unvarnished truth about peace efforts 
and responsibility for the war into the average German's 
mind. 

* * * * 


The ‘ Queen Elizabeth ’ Launched 


The overwhelming events of recent days have so monopo- 
lised the attention of the Press and the public that relatively 
little interest has been evoked by the launch on Tuesday 
at Clydebank of the ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ sister ship to the 
‘Queen Mary.’ Yet the launching of the world’s largest 
ship is an item of some interest and should not pass un- 
recorded. Further interest was accorded to the occasion 
by the fact that the Queen whose name the ship bears, in 
performing the launching ceremony, delivered her first 
important public speech, which, it is generally agreed, she 
executed with clarity and apparent confidence. Incidentally 
she showed considerable presence of mind when the ship 
began, quite unexpectedly, to slip rapidly down towards the 
water, impatient to be afloat, in hurriedly performing the 
naming ceremony. To have been launched “ unbaptised” 
would, to say the least, have been unpropitious. All, 
however, will wish the ‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ which will not 
make her maiden trans-Atlantic voyage before 1940, success 
comparable to that already achieved by her sister ship, which 
still holds the Atlantic record. It is believed that certain 
changes in the new ship will enable her to attain even higher 
speed than the ‘ Queen Mary.’ 

*« x *x * 
Our Food Reserves 

It is reassuring to learn on official authority that Britain has 
twelve months’ food stored, and that plans for control of it 
are ready for immediate operation. It is proposed to keep 
a: their present level the emergency reserves, sufficient @ 
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es to maintain the full standard of living of the total 

tion for at least a year. The Government propose, 

in case of need, to take over the country’s food-producing, 
distributing and importing trades, and all food retailers will, 
ig that event, be supervised by the Food Controller. Unity 
of control with wide powers, exercised with greater know- 
fedge and organising power than in 1918, should eliminate 
fteering and hardship. The public will be informed of 
the full details of the system of food control about three days 
fter the outbreak of hostilities. Rationing of certain com- 
modities—bacon, ham, meat and cooking fat—may be 
ted immediately, but there will probably be no 
“food queues.”” At present Britain produces far less than 
her total food requirements, but there would be an immediate 
increase in home-grown crops. Farmers would plough up 
pastures under advice and according to plans already prepared. 
By Government licence and control the equitable distribution 
of some of the most essential foodstuffs will be ensured and 
ial plans will modify methods of transport in case of air- 


attack 


* x * * 


The Edmonton Disaster 


The death this week of a fourth member of the Callaghan 
family has brought the total number of deaths as a result 
of the aeroplane disaster at Edmonton on September 4th 
ip to 13. The Air Ministry have issued their report on the 
accident, and it is stated that,contrary to instructions which 
forbid pupils to proceed more than three miles from the 
aerodrome without special permission, the pilot of the 
machine that wrought the devastation flew direct to Edmonton 
from the Hatfield aerodrome, a distance of about 13 miles, 
and there carried out manoeuvres at a height which was 
also contrary to regulations. As a result “ it is considered 
that the primary cause of the accident was wilful disobedience 
to orders on the part of the pilot.” In the circumstances 
the report rightly emphasises the fact that stringent regulations 
exist designed to reduce to a minimum the risk of accidents 
invelving the civil population arising out of flying by pilots 
in the course of training. The report recapitulates the 
regulations which certainly seem adequate to reassure the 
public that they are not in danger if the regulations are 
observed—as indeed they generally are. Their breach may 
often result in the pilot’s death. Where it does. not, the 
severest punishment for breach of this particular regulation 
is obviously requisite. 


* * * *« 


The Sandys Case 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons, in its 
report on the “‘ Sandys case ” issued on Wednesday, appears 
w have satisfied itself that ‘‘ misunderstanding” was the 
main cause of the trouble. Misunderstanding led Captain 
Hogan to reveal secret information to Mr. Sandys; mis- 
understanding was the result of the interview between Lord 
Gort and Major-General Sir Frederick Pile, misunderstanding 
accounts for Mr. Hore-Belisha’s and Mr. Sandys’ conflicting 
account of the interview they had with each other, and at the 
outset of the case an element of misunderstanding was 
imtroduced by Mr. Sandys himself. So much misunder- 
standing in so short a time is hardly likely to increase general 
respect for the intelligence of the country’s legislators, 
soldiers, and Ministers. But it is gratifying at least that the 
report can find no criticism to make of the Prime Minister’s 
conduct; indeed, it appears that the blame, if any, is to 
be shared by Mr. Hore-Belisha, for taking the Attorney- 
General’s advice instead of the Prime Minister’s, and the 
Attorney-General himself for discussing at the same interview 
with Mr. Sandys the desirability of his giving information 
and the possible use of the Official Secrets Act against him. 
The enquiry will have fully justified itself if it makes Ministers 
i future more wary about using the powers with which 
they are entrusted. 








Wednesday in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: In all the long 
drama of Parliamentary history there can never have been a 
scene comparable to that on Wednesday of this week. The 
House met in a mood of almost unrelieved pessimism. That 
Herr Hitler would climb down at the last moment seemed 
the only chance of avoiding immediate war, and the likelihood 
appeared small indeed. The reception given to Mr. Chamber- 
lain when he entered the Chamber was a personal tribute. 
The prolonged cheers when he sat down were an expression 
of intense relief. It is safe to say that on no former occasion 
has the outlook so completely changed during the course of 
a single speech from the Treasury bench. 


* * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain spoke with surprising freshness and 
vigour. In his broadcast address the previous evening he 
had sounded like a man who was exhausted and overwrought. 
But no signs of this were discernible on Wednesday after- 
noon. Of necessity his speech had been hurriedly prepared, 
with the result that Sir John Simon had to correct him on 
more than one occasion in his references to particular pages 
of the White Paper. This, however, did not detract from the 
effect. He contented himself with a simple narrative, 
avoiding almost all comment; but it was a narrative which 
in the end caught up with actual events. The House listened 
breathlessly while Mr. Chamberlain described the meeting 
at Berchtesgaden. When he came to Godesberg there was 
scarcely any interruption, but it was easy to sense the deep 
feeling of universal indignation at Herr Hitler’s letter delivered 
on the Friday afternoon. Then his Parliamentary Private 
Secretary was seen hurrying along the second bench with 
two slips of paper which he handed to Sir John Simon, who 
in his turn seized the first opportunity to place one of them in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hands. Naturally, members did not 
appreciate at the time the importance of these documents, 
although Lord Halifax had been observed slipping out 
of the Gallery a short time before. Presumably we shall 
never know how Mr. Chamberlain would have ended his 
speech had it not been for the arrival of Herr Hitler’s invitation 
to Munich. As it was, he disclosed its contents to the House, 
and sat down with a brief appeal for the immediate adjourn- 


ment of the debate. 
x x x * 


Mr. Attlee at once responded and his unqualified acquies- 
cence earned for him an ovation from the Government 
benches, although it was a little surprising that he uttered 
no word of warning against the danger of further concessions. 
This omission was remedied by Sir Archibald Sinclair, who, 
while wishing the Prime Minister Godspeed, expressed the 
hope that justice would be done to the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr. Maxton and Mr. Lansbury joined in the 
general expression of fervent goodwill, and it was left for 
Mr. Gallacher to improve the occasion by hurling at a dis- 
appearing House a few defiant sentences on the general failure 
of the Government’s foreign policy. 


x = * «x 


For the moment everyone is content to await the outcome 
of the Munich meeting. The general feeling in Westminster 
appears to be that the unmistakable warning issued by the 
British Government on Monday, and the lukewarmness of 
Signor Mussolini, have had their effect, and that the imtrans- 
igence of Herr Hitler has somewhat abated. There is sull, 
however, a distinct uneasiness at the possibility of another 
retreat at the expense of the Czech people. If they were 
called upon for still greater sacrifices than those demanded 
by the Anglo-French plan, the Opposition parties and possibly 
a section of Government supporters would revert to the mood 
of a week ago. If, however, the Prime Minister stands firm 
at Munich he will have behind him a united House of 
Commons. 
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AWoRLD that was slipping over the edge of the abyss 

has been caught back and held temporarily poised. 
That is as much as can be said with justification as we 
write, but at least there is a respite, and the alternative 
to respite would be war. A Four-Power conference is 
not in itself a departure to be greatly welcomed, for a 
regard for the interests of the absent is not always 
conspicuous in such cases. Three Great Powers were 
mentioned in the British official communiqué on Tuesday 
as pledged to the support of Czechoslovakia, and only two 
of them were invited to Munich on Thursday. (An 
omission even more regrettable is the absence of Czecho- 
slovakia. It is unfortunate on many grounds that no 
attempt should have been made at any time to arrange 
some contact between Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. Benes.) 
But it was no doubt a choice between a Four-Power con- 
ference and no conference, and since a Four-Power con- 
ference was calculated to postpone war, and might avert it 
altogether, there could be no hesitation. But let it 
not be forgotten that Russia’s help may still be needed ; 
it is a good deal to hope for if she is excluded from 
discussion and only called in to fight. That, however, 
can be considered at a later stage. What the world must 
pray is that the Four-Power talk may achieve the work 
immediately before it and secure the settlement of the 
Sudeten German question by negotiation instead of war. 
If war can be averted for the moment—and without 
imposing new and unjust sacrifices on Czechoslovakia— 
the further task of securing and maintaining peace may 
be faced in a less fevered atmosphere. 

The outcome of the Munich talks may be known 
before these words are read. The advantage with 
which they start is that the participants include three 
men who want peace—for there is no doubt about 
Signor Mussolini’s views on that point—and only 
one, who, on his own confession to Mr. Chamberlain, 
was ready to risk world war to secure a frontier rectifi- 
cation in September instead of in October. That 
advantage may seem on the face of it to be small, for 
the man who is capable of conducting negotiations on 
the lines described in the appalling account given by 
Mr. Chamberlain to the House of Commons on 
Wednesday is obviously capable of any attitude in any 
company. But even in Germany world opinion cannot 
be altogether negligible. Even into Germany, despite 
all the efforts of Dr. Goebbels and Herr Himmler, some 
knowledge of vital facts must gradually penetrate. And 
if Germany, which in its essence is misrepresented, not 
represented, by the Nazi hotheads, learns at last what 
slaughter of its sons Herr Hitler irresponsibly contem- 
plated because his own scant stock of patience was 
running out, even Germany may find a way to prevent 
its Fihrer from plunging its 80 millions into war. 

For the rest of the world the impression that to nego- 
tiate with Herr Hitler is to negotiate with a man emanci- 
pated from all ordina1y obligations of honour, decency or 
even sanity is abundantly confirmed. There is an unim- 
peachable witness to that—Mr. Chamberlain. For it 
is to the Prime Minister himself that we owe the know- 
ledge that Herr Hitler was ready to risk a world war 
for a map and a date—“ he declared categorically that 
rather than wait he would be prepared to risk a world 
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war—and that when the Anglo-French plan had been 
forced on Czechoslovakia by Britain and France as 
the result of the conversation at Berchtesgaden it was 
repudiated at Godesberg a week later on the ground 
that when Herr Hitler had asked the British Govern- 
ment to agree to the principle of self-determination 
for the Sudetendeutsch he had never believed that 
Government would accept it. 

How far, even.in a Four-Power conference, negotiation 
with a national leader endowed ‘with such mentality js 
possible only events can prove. The Prime Minister, 
in his studiously restrained and objective narrative in 
the House of Commons, was compelled to mention that 
at Berchtesgaden he had observed to Herr Hitler that 
since a German attack on Czechoslovakia was already 
decided on it was hard to see why he, the Prime Minister, 
had been encouraged to come to Germany at all; and 
that when he reached Godesberg he experienced: 
profound shock at finding how completely Herr Hitler 
disowned the proposals he had himself put forward a 
week before. Mr. Chamberlain is not the first person 
to receive shocks at Herr Hitler’s hands. The French 
received one when Herr Hitler specifically declared in 
May, 1935, that he would observe the Locarno obliga- 
tions regarding the demilitarisation of the Rhineland, 
and marched his troops into the Rhineland in March, 
1936. Dr. Schuschnigg received one when Herr Hitler 
repeatedly assured him that he would respect the 
independence of Austria, and then occupied Austria 
with his Secret Police and army. Dr. Benes received 
one when the explicit assurances of General Goering, 
given after the seizure of Austria, and presumably not 
without Herr Hitler’s approval, that Germany had 
no hostile intentions against Czechoslovakia were followed 
sixteen days later by a declaration by Herr Hitler that 
all Germans in Europe should be united in the Reich, 
and subsequently by the acts that confront the world 
today. Such shocks make negotiation with Herr Hitler 
difficult. 

But an attempt at further negotiation was essential, 
and unstinted recognition is due to Mr. Chamberlain 
for his almost superhuman efforts to save the world 
from a tragedy without parallel. He overstated the 
truth by not one syllable when in his broadcast speech 
on Tuesday he claimed in simple and moving words 
that he had done everything for peace that one man could 
do. He might say more; more at any rate might be 
said for him ; he has exceeded all that it seemed possible 
physically or mentally for one man to do, and if, as is 
almost certainly the case, he was right in saying that 
but for his first visit to Herr Hitler Czechoslovakia 
would have been invaded, the world’s debt to him may 
yet be measured in millions of human beings saved 
instead of slaughtered. Solutions, notably that embodied 
in the Anglo-French proposals, were forced on him, 
which he accepted not because they were good, but 
because they were better than war. Not till Wednesday 
was the story of the circumstances in which the adoption 
of that solution seemed essential told. The proposals 
themselves have been criticised in these columns and 
elsewhere as consistent neither with reason nor with 
justice. That criticism stands, but it must be sub 
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ordinated to the larger considerations which the Prime 
Minister so impressively laid before the House of 
Commons. What effect that speech will have on the world 
can be imagined. Its effect, if it could be circulated 
in Germany, might be revolutionary. That will not happen, 
put it can hardly be believed that nothing of the truth 
will percolate. 

Writing, as we must, on the eve of the new Munich 
conference, we can permit ourselves no more than a 
severely chastened optimism. Hope, as the Prime 
Minister said in his broadcast speech, cannot be extin- 
guished till the first shot has been fired. But that shot, 
with its infinite and awful reverberations, may have 
echoed through the world almost before these lines are 
read. Herr Hitler consented on Wednesday only to 
postpone his mobilisation for twenty-four hours—and 


THE USE 


pe battle for popular education is half lost again 
if the people do not enter into their heritage. The 
privilege of free books, provided for the ratepayers by 
Jocal government authorities, is one taken as much for 
granted as is the water in the pipes, but a mental stock- 
taking from time to time is necessary, that we may know 
to what use the heritage of books is put. Such an oppor- 
tunity is offered by the publication of a report like that 
just issued. by the Sheffield City libraries and entitled 
“The Use of Books in Sheffield.” Conclusions based on 
the findings in such a city as Sheffield, with its large 
proportion of skilled artisans in the population, may be 
taken as having a wider application to many. other parts 
of the country where there are similar conditions. The 
library of a city or large town provides, in fact, a cross- 
section of society. Its users are of all classes, professions, 
tastes, occupations and persuasions. Its readers will vary 
from the thrill-addict tearing the heart out of the latest de- 
tective story to the philosopher, and will include every type 
of specialist from the gardener to the technician. 

In actual numbers there was a large increase in the 
issues of books from the Sheffield libraries during the year, 
and though the proportions between the classes of books 
read have remained steady, some interesting variations 
from the preceding year are noticeable. The most 
important increase was in Politics, Economics, Govern- 
ment and Social Science. Travel was close behind, 
followed by Literature, Music, Engineering and Drawing 
and Decorative Arts., These increases seem to have been 
made largely at the expense of History, which suffered a 
considerable decline, and to a lesser extent of Agriculture 
and Gardening, Geology and Biology, Domestic Economy, 
Philosophy and Education. 

The fortunes of individual books in the hands of the 
public are always interesting clues to changes in tastes, 
whilst some established reputations survive all fluctuations 
and emerge re-endorsed by the approval of a reading 
public that is forever being renewed. The “ enthusiastic 
minority ” of Arnold Bennett’s phrase, who continue to 
read and re-read a book, make it a classic. The leather 
bindings and the prize editions are but the useless 
penumbra round the flame. At Sheffield last year the 
most notable survivors were The Count of Monte Cristo, 
Pickwick Papers, Fane Eyre, and The Forsyte Saga. 
The big successes of contemporary fiction are repeated 


to hold conference with the Prime Ministers of Britain, 
France and Italy. If his mood at Munich is that of 
Berchtesgaden and Godesberg this country and others 
will need their trenches and gas-masks still. And his 
answer to President Roosevelt’s first appeal reveals little 
sign of change. It is no time yet to slacken defensive 
preparations. War has been postponed, and an interval 
is offered in which sanity and reason can replace violence 
and menace. That interval may be used not only to remove 
fears of the impending war, but to lay new foundations 
on which enduring peace may rest. _ But that is to look 
far ahead. Meanwhile let tribute be paid where it is due. 
Two men have in these past days done everything humanly 
possible to save peace, Mr. Chamberlain and Dr. Benes. 
It lies with one man to shatter it—and his intentions are 
still in doubt. 


OF BOOKS 


amongst public library readers. Whilst a certain amount 
of local interest no doubt helped to carry Winifred 
Holtby’s South Riding towards the head of the list, the 
other favourites were the big hits of the publishing season, 
like Cronin’s The Citadel. 

One turns more particularly to an analysis of public 
reading to discover to what main ends it is directed. 
The majority of borrowers from the free libraries probably 
left school at fourteen. Their subsequent reading will 
reflect along what lines, if any, their education is con- 
tinued when it is left in their own hands. Among non- 
fiction books issued from the lending libraries two 
candidates tied for first place—a stamp catalogue and 
Crozier’s The Men I Killed. The first reflects the strong 
hold of that particular hobby, the second is typical of all 
the remaining successes among non-fiction books. They 
all deal, that is, with various aspects of the contemporary 
scene. People are evidently more interested in history in 
the making, and in trying to understand the background 
in which they are themselves playing a part, than they are 
in events sufficiently past to be labelled “ History ” 
proper, the interest in which, as has been already noted, 
has slumped. Incidentally, Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom remains, after several years, one of the most 
popular books in the libraries. 

In the reference library, which has more specialised 
functions, the books most frequently in demand appear 
to have been asked for by lawyers, teachers, architects 
and local government officials for professional guidance. 
It is only slowly that the public realises what its own 
resources are, but recently the business world has been 
waking up to the fact that it has in the local reference 
library a free research bureau, with considerable resources , 
and capable of giving the business man valuable assistance. 
So willingly is this done that some libraries remind the 
business world, by a little restrained publicity on well- 
designed posters, of what resources are at their disposal, 
This growing awareness is no doubt partly responsible 
for the professional nature of the books most consulted 
at the reference library. 

The Sheffield authorities have made an analysis of 
children’s reading which has yielded some interesting 
results. Only with such data to go on can one avoid 
generalising from one’s own acquaintance, though the 
latter method recently led to a newspaper controversy 
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which re-established Dean Farrar’s Eric, or Little by Little 
as still a favourite. The method of the analysis might, 
however, be profitably extended to the study of other 
sections of the community. The reading of the unem- 
ployed would, for instance, be an index which social workers 
would find valuable. The lure of the Wild West is said 
to be particularly strong among the unemployed, but some 
have shown considerable perseverance in specialised 
technical reading, whilst many make use of the libraries 
to supplement their knowledge of handicrafts or garden- 
ing in their enforced leisure. Some recent words penned 


for the Sheffield Local Government Centenary may ty 
aptly quoted: “Between them, the education ang 
library services of the City have realised the visions fo 
which, when Sheffield was incorporated, democrats and 
idealists were working through Chartism and the People’s 
College. The degree to which the people of Sheffield 
make use of their heritage will be a test of the beliefs of 
those who struggled for it.”. That test can be applied 
all over the country, and the indications are that there js 
widespread desire for clear thinking and an enlightened 
intellectual curiosity. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE man who once summed up Mr. Chamberlain as 
“quite a good Lord Mayor of Birmingham—in 

a lean year”? might perhaps be disposed today to reconsider 
his verdict. The House of Commons speech on Wednesday 
will stand as one of the great utterances of all history. 
Nothing could have been simpler or more unadorned ; in 
that it resembled Grey’s speech of August 3rd, 1914. 
Nothing could have been more human. Nothing could 
have been more unassuming. Compare the use of the 
personal pronoun “I” in the Chamberlain speech and 
the Hitler speech in the Sport Palast on Monday. If from 
the speech half a dozen sentences leap to the eye and impress 
themselves on the mind that is due to their content, not 
their form. And yet the very simplicity of the words gives 
them sometimes an unintended emphasis. As supreme 
example of that I would select this first : “ Thereupon Herr 
Henlein fled to Germany.” To which may be added, among 
those I have underlined in red for my own convenience, 
“Herr Hitler declared categorically that rather than wait 
he would be prepared to risk a world war.” “I have no 
doubt looking back that my visit alone prevented an invasion, 
for which everything was ready.” Mr. Chamberlain was 
manifestly striving throughout to be studiously fair to Herr 
Hitler. Actually a more damning indictment of a national 
leader can rarely have been drafted. 

x * * * 

Herr Hitler in his speech on Monday has dramatised 
the threatened carnage as a conflict between himself and Dr. 
Benes. It is a sound instinct—and Dr. Benes could ask 
nothing better. The believer in brute force is pitted against 
the believer in reason and discussion. Herr Hitler is a man 
of the people—and he is none the worse for that—but Dr. 
Benes happens to be both a man of the people and a man 
of knowledge and culture. He is a linguist and can talk with 
equal facility with Englishmen and Frenchmen and Germans 
in their own language—an achievement which opens to 
him possibilities of exchange of thought and enlargement 
of experience quite unknown to the German Chancellor. 
As for personality, the public declarations of the two men 
are on record. You may prefer vituperation, mendacity, 
hysteria, vulgarity; or you may prefer dignity, restraint, 
courage, and objectivity. Whichever your choice, you know 
from which man to get it. Nothing could be truer than that 
“ two men face each other ; there is Herr Benes and here am 
I; and we are two different men.” It might have been 
added with equal truth that each of the two men precisely 
typifies the bearing and demeanour of his followers. 

* * * * 

Light on the realities of the international situation comes 
from unexpected quarters. There has just reached my desk 
a propaganda booklet, produced in English and printed and 
published in Vienna, on the grievances of the Sudeten Germans. 
It contains a foreword written by Karl Frank, one of the 
more extreme of Herr Henlein’s lieutenants. In his first 
sentence he sets out the Sudeten Germans’ demands ; 
as follows: “ As is universally known three things are at 





present claimed by the Sudeten Germans, complete self. 
government as far as their own affairs are concerned, adequate 
participation in political decisions affecting the whole of 
the State, reparation of the wrong done to them in the past 
in moral, cultural and economic aspects.” About secession, 
about the transfer of territory, not one word. That is a 
Hitler demand; it was never, till Hitler so ordained jt, 
a Sudetendeutsch demand. Herr Frank’s foreword is dated 
July rst, 1938—less than three months ago. 
* * * * 

As was expected, the plans for the evacuation of elementary 
school-children from London are being seriously obstructed 
by the unwillingness of the parents to let their children be 
evacuated. The gregariousness of the wage-earners and their 
families is a strange thing. You may not know your next-door 
neighbour, but there is a sensation of neighbours all round 
you, and in most homes it is unusual not to share a bed and 
abnormal not to share a room. Separation, and an excursion 
into the unknown, is a formidable adventure, to be faced 
only under powerful persuasion—for in this case compulsion 
would be a trespass on parents’ rights. With secondary 
schools it is quite another story. A certain public school 
on the outskirts of a vulnerable city proposes to migrate 
in case of war. Not a parent or a boy has made objection, 
and of a minority of dayboys fully half have asked to become 
boarders that they may go where the school goes. 

* 5d * * 

The difficulty about such migrations is, of course, that the 
remoter countryside is not richly stocked with vacant buildings 
capable of housing three or four hundred boys—possibly for 
months or years. There is also a financial side, if existing 
buildings have to be left vacant and new ones paid for. In 
the case I have mentioned the difficulty was disposed of rather 
surprisingly. The school buildings were discreetly advertised 
in a “ To Let” column, with little hope of any response 
at all. Actually, applications came at once from banks and 
business houses of different kinds anxious to move from the 
city’s centre to some ten miles further out. On the same 
principle a leading firm of London brokers has informed its 
clients that in the event of war it will transfer its business 
to a small office with a skeleton staff in a country town. 

* * * * 

Commercial firms are not usually discussed in this column, 
but even in their case it is permissible now and then to 
drop a wreath on a grave. And when I hear that the firm 
of Cuthbertsons’, the hatters, has gone, it touches my head 
as well as my heart. Cuthbertsons’ had existed for two 
hundred years. Its hats were good hats; I have worn 
many of them, and for a very sufficient reason. They had 
a branch at the eastern end of the Strand, close to Fleet 
Street, and they used to give Fleet Street journalists, of 
whom I once was one, a special discount—whether in 
recognition of journalists’ intrinsic virtues or of their perennial 
indigence I need not speculate. Anyhow, they did it. I 
grieve to think that their liquidation may be partly due to 
their indulgence to me and others. JANUS. 
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By DR. R. W. SETON-WATSON 


N the present supreme crisis it is essential for us to be 
| clear as to the real aims of German foreign policy, 
sow that they have fallen under the control of a single man. 
Adetailed guide has been obligingly supplied by the Fiihrer 
imself, in the shape of his book Mein Kampf: but as this 
ys only appeared in English in an incredibly bowdlerised 
form, there are still many well-informed and serious people 
who are ignorant of its contents and true significance. Yet 
Mein Kampf provides the key to the long series of lightning 
repudiations of his plighted word, of which Herr Hitler has 
been guilty. 

These must be summed up in a few sentences. In his first 
Reichstag speech he laid it down that Germany will tread 
go other path than that laid down by the Treaties, and then 

ded to tear up those treaties by a series of unilateral 
acts. On January 30th, 1934, he told France that after the 
Saar was liquidated Germany would accept not only the letter 
but the spirit of Locarno ; on March 18th he declared that 
Germany never questioned the validity of Locarno, and, on 
May 21st, 1935, that Germany would “ scrupulously maintain 
every treaty voluntarily signed ”—and therefore Locarno 
and the demilitarised zone. The only germane comment 
on this is to point to the series of measures dealing with 
rearmament, conscription, and the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland, and the formal repudiation of Locarno on 
March 7th, 1936. The value of his two assurances, of 
May 21st, 1935, that Germany had no intention of interfering 
in or annexing Austria, and of January 30th, 1937, that 
“the period of surprises is now over,” is shown by his action 
in invading Austria last March: while the pacific assurances 
given in his name to Czechoslovakia by Marshal Goring at 
the time of the Amschluss are crassly contradicted by the 
events fresh in every reader’s mind. 

Two leading clues in Mein Kampf leap to the eye—first, 
a ferocious hatred of everything ‘“‘ democratic’ (which he 
constantly identifies with “ Marxist” and “ Jewish”), 
“pacifist”? and “international,” and second a fanatical 
belief in unscrupulous propaganda, to the mth degree of 
paroxysm, as an instrument of policy, of which, he holds, 
the masses—“‘ the big stupid herd of sheep ’—understand 

nothing. Propaganda in his view is like a poster, which has 
to convey the sense of the importance of an exhibition, but 
not offer any substitute for its contents. Exclusive blame 
must be placed on an opponent’s shoulders, even if this is 
not the real truth (200).* “‘ Skilfully used propaganda can 
make a nation see heaven as hell, and utter misery as Paradise ” 
(302). “‘ Propaganda is to be fitted to the masses, and its 
rightness is to be judged exclusively by its real effect ” (376). 
His aim is “to force a doctrine upon a whole people,” and so 
“to break up the existing order and replace it by the new 
teaching” (652-4), and at the same time to forestall the 
enemy by “ striking out of his hand the weapon of his answer ” 
(522). ‘‘ Objectivity” is weakness: the people’s soul can 
only be won by annihilating the opponent of our aims (371). 
These sentiments, clear beyond any doubt, show why he 
éntrusted this vital weapon to Dr. Goebbels, whose declared 
motto is, ‘‘ Propaganda should not be in the least respectable 
(anstandig), nor should it be mild or humble: if should be 
successful.”” And nobly do both men follow out this line on 
the frantic stream of calumny launched by themselves and their 
Press myrmidons against Czechoslovakia and President 
Benes. The Fiihrer’s speech of this week is a flagrant 
illustration. 

So much for method. The vital underlying theory is defined 
in the twin phrases, “‘ Blood and Soil,” and ‘‘ Groud und 
Boden”’—jand to cultivate, “sufficient space” (Raum)— 
land to be won “ with the German sword for the German 





a - inate. ° os : , 
The references are to pages in the 1933 edition of Mein Kampf. 


plough,” by Germans of “ the new Reich, marching again 
along the road of the former Teutonic Knights” (154). 
More land, not in the Cameroons, “‘ but today almost exclu- 
sively in Europe” (152). ‘“‘ State frontiers,” he tells us, 
“are made by men, and altered by men”: and Germany 
must press that “ most sacred right in this world, the right 
to soil” (754). He does not, however, favour the old policy 
which led Saxon and Franconian Emperors across the Alps 
in fruitless Roman campaigns. The Germans are “ at last” 
to give up the trail southwards and westwards, and turn their 
glances to the land in the East. ‘‘ We at last end the colonial 
and trade policy of the pre-War era, and take up the land 
policy of the future. But if today in Europe we talk of new 
land, we can in the first instance think only of Russia, and 
the border States subject to her. . . . Our mission is the 
industrious work of the German plough, to which the sword 
only has to give the soil ” (742-3). Today there are 80 million 
Germans in Europe, but within a century there must be 
“250 million Germans on this Continent, not cooped up 
like factory coolies, but as peasants and workmen, assuring 
each other’s existence by their mutual work” (767). The 
policy which produced “ the two East Marks ” [i.e., Prussia 
and Austria] must be resumed (152). 

If this has any meaning at all, it means that the old German 
policy which in the days of Widukind and Henry the Lion 
(now exalted by German historians far above Charles the 
Great or Barbarossa) drove the Slavs eastwards, first across 
the Elbe, then across the Oder, is to be resumed, and land is 
to be won for the German colonists—this time presumably 
by ejection and conquest rather than the cruder mediaeval 
method of extermination—in Poland, the rich cornlands of 
the Ukraine and perhaps the once German-ruled Baltic States. 
To this end, the scattered German colonies of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, and what is left of those in 
South Russia itself, are to serve the purpose of strategic links 
south eastwards, and of an admirable excuse for interference 
and “ ideological” propaganda, through such instruments 
as Henlein, Codreanu or Szalassy. 

Into the crazy doctrines of “ Race ” as expounded in Mem 
Kampf and in Herr Rosenberg’s still crazier Myth of the 
Twentieth Century there is not space to enter here. Their 
insistence upon a pure “Aryan” or “ Nordic” stock is 
flatly dismissed as untenable by every non-Nazi expert in 
anthropology and kindred sciences throughout the civilised 
globe. The more extreme form of teaching which follows 
logically out of it—with its blasphemous distortions of Our 
Lord’s origin and its abuse of St. Paul as a “ materialistic 
Rabbi,” intolerant and responsible for “ the first spiritual 
Terror ”—may without exaggeration be described as incom- 
patible with the Christian religion, and is so regarded by all 
the recognised leaders of Catholic and Protestant thought. 

** Race,” mone the less, is to be the basis of the German 
future: ‘‘ the German Reich as State should include all 
Germans, with the task of not merely gathering together and 
preserving the most valuable origina! racial elements from 
this people, but slowly and surely bringing them to the 
dominant position.” This, it is added, means “ instead of a 
period of stagnation, a period of struggle,” and “as ever, 
victory lies only in the offensive ” (439-40). At this stage it 
becomes clear that the borders between “state” and 
* nation ”’ are ill defined in Hitler’s mind: for almost in the 
same breath he very rightly condemns “ Germanisation ” 
or any other forcible racial assimilation, on the ground that 
you cannot make “a Teuton, say, out of a negro or a China- 
man, merely by teaching him the German language.” Such 
methods, he argued, would come nearer to de-Germanisation 
than to Germanisation. How, then, we may ask, can all the 
many German colonies in neighbouring lands (still more 
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those overseas) be brought into the one fold, without adding 
millions of non-Germans ? The answer has not yet been 
worked out, but taken in conjunction with the passages 
relating to Russian territory, the argument seems to lead 
inevitably in the. direction of wholesale expulsion and 
evacuation by Slavs in favour of Germans. Certainly this 
would be one feature of the plan foisted upon the Western 
Governments for the “ pacification ” of Czechoslovakia. 
Despite the violence with which he denounces not only 
democracy but parliamentarism, as the logical forerunner of 
Bolshevism (85-9), the Fihrer writes in friendly terms of 
England as Germany’s natural ally in Europe. If pre-War 


German statesmen had come to terms with England by ' 


renouncing naval and colonial ambitions and concentrating 
on the land army, there would, he thinks, have been no world 
war: and now “only with England could one’s back be 
covered when starting the new Teutonic march ” (Germanen- 
sug, 154). To win her over, “no sacrifice was too great.” 
There are, moreover, some crude passages where British 
dominion over India is regarded with approval (746-7). 
(For him the fly in the ointment is that “‘ in the ‘ freest demo- 
cracy ’ of the world the Jew dictates °—721.) But through all 
this there runs one ominous thread—the belief that British 


———=—=—= 
and French interests are irreconcilable, and by implication 
that Britain can therefore be detached from France, And 
as for France, she is, and remains, the “ irreconcilable arch- 
enemy of the German people,” and this never changes whether 
her government is democratic,. monarchical or Imperialist 
And as France is slowly dying out, and falling more and meh 
rapidly a prey to “negroising ” and Jewish influences (730) 
it must be the eventual aim of Germany to achieve the isolation 
of France as “ the mortal enemy of our race ” (755). “No 
renunciation must be regarded by us as impossible, if only it 
leads to the possibility of overthrowing our grimmest foe” 
(757). 

This is the culminating argument of the whole book. The 
“Eastward Expansion” (Ostpolitik) proclaimed in other 
passages as the aim, is unattainable unless and until France’s 
military power has first been .broken (766). . Once achieve 
that, and the m< stery of the world is in Germany’s hands (782), 
This idea is only sketched out with a broad brush, but in it js 
reflected the view of one military school, that the overthrow of 
France must be at all costs attempted, and that the removal 
of Czechoslovakia would set the German armies free for the 
supreme effort, which, if successful, would be followed auto. 
matically by dictation to Britain and perhaps America. 


“WE CAN NO OTHER” 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


WEEK ago last Sunday I was dining with some old 

friends in Berlin, one of whom is a leading figure in 
the German War Graves Commission. He is a friend 
and admirer of England; he has travelled all over Great 
Britain, Europe and the Near East, tending the German 
graves for which he is responsible; throughout Germany 
he has arranged with representatives of those who fought 
against her for the honouring of their dead. It seems mad 
and inconceivable, he said sadly, that twenty years after it 
should all begin again. 

But if it does, I asked him, what will you feel, and what 
will you do? What will those who feel like you do? We 
shall do our duty, he said. 

There could be no more fatal mistake than to imagine 
that in the tragic struggle which seems to be approaching so 
rapidly the German people will give’in easily, or that they 
will turn on the régime which is leading them into the abyss 
—at any rate until some such breaking-point as that of 1918 
is reached. Not only is the feeling thus simply expressed 
by my friend shared by the vast majority of Germans of all 
classes, even those who are more than doubtful about the 
Nazis, but the intricate, efficient and ruthless organisation 
of every man, woman and child through the Nazi Party 
and the Secret Police, will make it incomparably more difficult 
than it was in the last War for discontent to find expression. 
Individuals are powerless, and under National Socialism it is 
virtually impossible for two or three to gather together in 
private. 

Moreover, another vital point was made at the sam2 
party by another German friend. In the last War, he said, 
one of the main causes of discontent was the fact that suffering 
and privation was not shared alike. There was profiteering 
and ostentation. But whatever may be said about the 
Nazis, none can deny them psychological understanding 
of the masses, and at all costs they will see that sacrifices are 
shared alike. ‘Whether you are a millionaire or the humblest 
of workmen, he went on, you will probably have to feed at 
the same communal soup-kitchen. Nazi Germany at war 
will be perhaps even more rigidly Socialist than Soviet 
Russia. 

Finally, the men who are going to fight this war if it comes 
are not the men who fought the last. For the past few 
years I have tried as far as possible to get to know the youth 
of Nazi Germany. I have seen and talked with them in 
Storm Troop centres and labour camps; I have watched 





them listening to the impassioned harangues of Nazi leaders 
or marching with set faces and a far-away look in their 
eyes. The whole training of their impressionable years 
has been not to reason why, and it will be without any inner 
qualms that they march at their Fiihrer’s order to do or 
die. 
No, we must be under no illusions about the fighting 
quality of one of the greatest military peoples the world 
has seen. And at the same time we should face frankly 
the fundamental calculation of those German leaders who 
may prefer war to a just and peaceful settlement. It is not 
so much that the French and ourselves will not intervene, 
but that we shall be neither effective nor sufficiently perse- 
vering in our intervention. 

While I was in Germany last week this point was put 
very plainly to me. We are not going to attack you, said 
one leading personage. There is no Schlieffen Plan ; there 
will be no march through Belgium, not even an attack on 
France. We shall hold the Siegfried line, thank heaven 
for Belgian and Dutch neutrality, and march East. With 
the control of Central and South-eastern Europe which 
we can rapidly secure, we are virtually blockade-proof. You 
can, of course, bomb us and we can bomb you back. But 
the lesson of China and Spain is that the air is not decisive. 
And then, when you see you are not getting anywhere, 
what are you going to do about it? Go on bombing and 
getting bombed without end ? 

There is another calculation which was put to me. Under 
what cry, under what banner are you going to fight ? I was 
asked. To make the world safe for democracy? You 
have done that before. Anti-dictatorship ? .But the most 
ruthless dictatorship of all will be on your side. Anti- 
Fascism ? But that carries an implication of pro-Com- 
munism, or, at any rate, of pro-Socialism, and what will 
happen to your national unity as that implication comes to 
be felt ? 

The force of these arguments is undeniable. And yet 
practically every Englishman, even those who have hoped 
and worked for years for an understanding with Germany, 
even those who still believe as I do that upon the co-operation 
of the British and German peoples the survival of Western 
civilisation fundamentally depends, is coming to feel that 
we can go no further. The sentiment and spirit of the 
British people at this pregnant moment has, I think, by 
a strange paradox, been best expressed by a great German, 
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Martin Luther, when he said: “ Here I stand; 
do otherwise.” 

What are we standing for? I can only speak for myself. 
put to me the great merit of Mr. Chamberlain’s brave 
igitiative and of the Anglo-French proposals is that they have 
made that plain. We are not standing for something that 
tgs never existed in history—the perpetual maintenance of 
the status quo. We are not standing for the domination of 
one race over another which resents it. We are not standing 
in the way of a legitimate expansion of German economic or 
other interests in a part of Europe with which German civilisa- 
tionhas always been bound up. We are standing for the settle- 
mentof grievances and the making even of major political changes 
by discussion and argument instead of by war, above all, when, 
4s now, it must be obvious to all that they can be so made. 

At Berchtesgaden, at Godesberg, and now again this week, 
Adolf Hitler has in effect been offered the two things for which 
the German people have yearned ever since the War—a full 
and thorough revision of what remains of the dictated Treaty 
of Versailles and the friendship of Great Britain. If war 
comes now it can surely only mean that he prefers to take the 
revision by force and to spurn the friendship. 

We may not be—indeed I do not think we are—free from 
blame. We waited till Germany was strong before offering 
her the concessions which would have meant so much when 


I cannot 





she was weak, and so may have encouraged Hitler to think he 
had us on the run. Certainly it would have been difficult to 
offer concessions at other people’s expense earlier, but there 
was, after all, always the colonial question, where we had a free 
choice. Again, the division of. British opinion over Mr. 
Chamberlain’s move may have caused Germans to feel that 
British friendship and understanding was not really to be had, 
even if they chose the way of peace. Perhaps we can yet make 
that clear, if it is not too late. We have taken our stand ; 
the offer is there for Germany to accept or reject. 

If she rejects it, I believe there are two things upon which 
the British people can and will be determined. The first is 
that our resolution shall not falter whatever we may be facing ; 
we will prove the calculation on our weakness to be false as 
it has always*been false in the past. The second is even more 
difficult. It is that we should endeavour to fight without 
bitterness, remembering that the German people, with the 
blare of wholly one-sided propaganda in their ears, may see 
things differently and feel that they, too, cannot do otherwise. 
Let us resolve that however horrible the war may prove our 
aims shall remain the same, that we shall not again if victory 
comes repeat the mistakes of Versailles, but that our offer to 
the German people—an offer they may eventually come to 
know of and understand—is, as it is today, a peace of justice 
and reconciliation. 


MORE TORTURED CREATURES 


[“‘ If these tortured creatures cannot obtain rights...’ Herr Hitler at Nuremberg] 


SHORT time ago our great Liyw, or leader, complained 
that all that was lacking to our claim for Welsh 
autonomy was a Hitler to back them up. At that time 
we all agreed. Indeed we never disagree with the Lilyw ; 
he is always right. But now things have changed and we 
need no Hitler, aor to our great joy Mr. Chamberlain, The 
Times itself, and thousands of others have at last seen the 
great truths behind the principles of self-determination. 
Of course, it puzzles us a little that only a month or two 
ago Mr. Chamberlain refused to grant even a Home Office 
to Wales, and when we burned the aerodrome at Pwllheli 
The Times did not seem to understand we were expressing 
our desire for self-government. But all that is past, and 
indeed we realise that the lack of sympathy we found was 
largely due to our own errors. We had gone quietly about 
our business, as if it were not a searing shame that we were 
not allowed to speak Welsh in Parliament or that many 
of our officials not merely cannot speak Welsh but are not 
Welsh at all. And we had failed to formulate our demands 
clearly, precisely, and concretely. 
This has now been rectified, and our noble Liyw, though 


stil suffering from months of torture in an English gaol, ' 


has drawn up a programme to present to Mr. Chamberlain 
immediately after he has freed the Germans, Poles and 
Hungarians. We are hoping that our Indian, Scottish, 
African, French-Canadian comrades will follow our lead 
and allow the English to give the world other examples 
of political reforms carried out by peaceful change. What 
is more, we have at last learned to speak English in a way 
the English themselves will understand. 

Our programme, now famous as the Cwmscwt demands, 
has eight points. That is all we can think of at present, 
but when they are granted we can think of some more. 
The programme will serve as a basis for negotiation. 

UL Local autonomy for Wales. We will permit a plebiscite 
in Herefordshire. 

2. Welsh speaking officials in proportion to population. 

3. Welsh to be an official language. 

4. Reconstruction of the depressed areas, deliberately 
Tuned by the English. 

5. A Welsh Parliament with complete control of finance 


and the armed forces. The Liyw to be a member of the 
English Cabinet and General Staff. 

6. England to break her alliance with France and reorientate 
her foreign policy to accord with the needs of Welsh culture. 

7. Compensation for all the injuries done since the days 
of Edward I. 

8. Freedom to profess Welsh philosophy. (This is 
purely racial and has affinities with Communism, Calvinism, 
Capitalism and Pacifism. It is a logical deduction from 
our ‘great Celtic principle that the English are a zoological 
species rather than human beings.) 

These demands can easily be increased when Mr. Cham- 
lain grants them, as he surely must do now. When the 
wyth punciau, as we call them, were proclaimed, amidst the 
enormous enthusiasm of our starving and oppressed people, 
at Cwmscwt, the Liyw further clarified them in the following 
words: ‘Long enough have the Cymry groaned under the 
whips of the English criminals. But no longer. I have 
decided. It is up to Chamberlain now. Great Britain is a 
historical anomaly, a geographical absurdity, a crazy mixture 
of races such as could only have emanated from the criminal 
brain of the lunatic Edward I. Enough of this Utopia, this 
madman’s dream. The time for lies is over. A race of 50 
million Celts cannot be insulted to all eternity by the presence 
at the head of the Scotch-Welsh-Norman-Saxon State of the 
senile murderer Chamberlain and the bribed pigmies who 
write for him the obscenities of The Times. Let him decide 
now. Let him realise that a race of troglodytes and cannibals 
with no knowledge of music cannot forever oppress a great 
people. I have myself made great sacrifices for peace. 
Two years ago I proclaimed before all the world I would 
never lay claim to the Welsh colony in Patagonia and thus 
brought security to the great South American continent. 
Let others sacrifice now. ” 

We were all very pleased with this speech, because it 
put our position clearly and finally and especially because 
we felt that the L/yw had struck exactly the right note to 
convince all honest men in England of the justice and 
moderation of our demands. Of course, the Cwmscwt 
programme does not go far enough and even the Liyw has 
difficulty in restraining us from asking for more now. We 
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are an immensely brave and iron-willed people. But the 
Liyw is right, as always; when the moment comes we can 
easily demand secession to our brother Celts in the Free 
State, and the expulsion of all Englishmen from Wales. 
We shall of course take over all English property, including 
the mines, steel works, and’armament factories. It is rather 
unfortunate we have to refer to Chamberlain as a senile 


A PRELUDE 


By PETER 


HREE HUNDRED years ago, America was the richest 
land on earth. There were no promised streets of 
silver, but the soil was a rich black gold. The forests primeval 
that Longfellow envisioned towered over a land rich in the 
bounties of Nature. This is no more. American farmers— 
once called the backbone of the nation—are poverty-stricken. 
The forests have been cut in half. Erosion cuts through and 
sweeps away soil of an area as large as England and Wales 
combined, and nearly five hundred million dollars’ worth 
(say £1,000,000) of topsoil blows away every year. Com- 
bined with and the cause of an economic tragedy, the American 
farmer today possesses little, and can hope for less. 

Averages set the value of the American farm at close to 
five thousand dollars and their size at 15§ acres. In 1930 the 
value placed on full-owner farm dwellings was $1,500; 
only half as much on tenant houses. Fifty-five years ago, 
59 per cent. of the nation’s farmers owned their own farms. 
Today only half claim to, and thousands considered owners arc 
as insecure as tenants, for in some areas the farmer’s equity 
in his property is as little as one-fifth. Forty-seven per cent. 
is not owned by the operator, and II per cent. more is covered 
by mortgage debt. 

Income is as low as ownership. Half the farmers in the 
United States realise an income of less than $1,000, most of 
it in preduce-value ; over a fourth realise less than $600, 
and three out of five less than $400. The national farm 
income today is only $273 per farm inhabitant. The average 
Southern share-cropper’s income is a little over 10 cents a day. 
These people know few necessaries, no decencies of life, let 
alone luxuries. In the fertile Mississippi Valley, only 
10 per cent. of the farmers have electricity, running water, 
or plumbing. A fourth of them have telephones, four out 
of ten have radios, and most of them have ancient automobiles 
which serve the dual purpose of hauling their supplies or 
produce, and conveying the owners from one end of the 
country to the other when they flee their debts. 

The tenant population suffers the greatest impoverishment. 
One per cent. of them have electric light, 2 per cent. running 
water, and nine-tenths of 1 per cent. have baths. Halt the 
share-croppers and a fourth of the tenants attend no Church. 
The one landlord in four who uses the written lease employs 
an automatic renewal clause with an optional termination 
date from three to nine months before the end of the lease, 
leaving him no loop-holes, and lashing the tenant to the land, 
whether ke has a debt or not. But usually he is in debt, 
for the landlord advances him about $13 a month over a 
seven-month period ; this is to keep him alive until the annual 
pay-day. Even the dole bureaus have found $16 a month 
for the average family insufficient for the barest necessaries. 


King Cotton has mortgaged his throne. Seventy-three per 
cent. of the Southern cotton farms are tenant operated, twice 
the proportion of tenancy of any other district in the country. 
Cotton-land returns rose 4§ per cent. from 1900 to 1935. 
During the same period, land values jumped 200 percent. In 
planting a single crop—such as cotton—the farmers are earning 
only a fourth of their potential income, and rocketed land values 
have made it four times as difficult for a tenant to buy the 
land he tills, and have placed him in permanent debt. These 


conditions of squalor and indebtedness are pandemic, but are 
most manifest in the sixteen States of the South. 





——=S 
murderer, because it is he who is going to free ys, But 
the Liyw has to speak the truth always and now ip the 
generosity of his fervour for self-determination Chamberlain 
will be great-hearted enough to overlook trivial insults 
The Liyw told me he likes Chamberlain really. 
ap Richard, 
Deputy Llyw, 





TO PEONAGE 


NEUMANN 


The owner or landlord often classes his tenants as labourers 
and can dispossess them at any time, should the crop seein 
too sparse to cultivate ; since three-quarters of the leasing 
agreements are verbal, this often occurs. 


Most tenants move every year or two. Their children Jose 
a fifth of their normal progress in school by this constant 
moving and become backward. Fewer than one in three 
go to school at all. The consequent ignorance js the 
major cause of juvenile delinquency, and popularity of such 
degenerate pastimes as lynching, drunken brawling and 
prostitution. The perennial migration combined with filthy 
living conditions and meagre incomes allows no better food 
than Indian meal, treacle, and the cheapest grade of pork, as 
likely as not tainted. Malnutrition, pellagra, venereal diseases, 
and a hundred others are rampant. Yet only 15 per cent. of 
the cases of sickness even among farm-owners were hospi- 
talised, as compared to less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. of 
the hospitalised cases of tenant families. 


A system in which five million tenants shift from one fam 
to another every year is as dangerous to the soil as it is to 
human beings. The tenant feels no responsibility toward 
bettering the condition of the soil because he knows he won't 
remain there long, and, because it is so gradual, that he cannot 
be blamed for the damage he does. Even if he were able to 
afford the necessary improvements, he would neither be 
accredited for them nor benefit by them. Tenants in de- 
sperate need of cash and continued credit must raise a single 
crop that has an easy turnover and a high cash value. There- 
fore most raise cotton, tobacco and grains. All the life is 
siphoned out of the soil under this single-crop system. Each 
tenant leaves the land poorer than it was when he arrived. 


The landlord is in just as urgent need of cash, and can 
neither desert his one-crop method nor take time to allow 
the soil to lie fallow. He often supplements his earnings either 
by working in a nearby town, or by running the local store 
or commissary. Since he handles all the credit of the “ crop- 
pers,” who most of the year have no cash of their own, they 
are obliged to purchase from his store. His prices are 
25 per cent. over those charged at nearby strictly cash stores, 
and his rates of interest have been known to reach 40 per cent. 
Although these practices are not universal, they are found all 
too frequently, and violate the basic laws of decency. 


There has been little aid from the individual States, and no 
concerted action. Federal assistance began with the Resettle- 
ment Administration, which tried desperately to run full- 
steam during its formative months. It aided over 600,000 
farm families, furnishing money to the farmer to buy land on 
which to settle, and at the same time buying the exhausted 
land on which he had been existing. But purchasing farms 
at $4,000 apiece and rehabilitating these thousands at .an 
equal amount could not be continued. Congress in 1937 
passed the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Act, establishing 
the Farm Security Administration. The revised plans 
provide loans to allow farmers to rehabilitate theit 
own land, or move as close to it as possible. Really a 
reorganisation of the old Resettlement Administration, this 
agency has taken over the task of completing the terms of 
300,000 five-year loans begun by its predecessor, amounting 
to $150,000,000. The programme has been widened to include 
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forty-year loans at 3 per cent. to selected farm families in 
chosen counties in every State. The new programme benefits 
by the discovery of the old that only 11 per cent. of the 
destitute farmers are capable of assuming complete owner- 
ship, and that credit alone cannot guarantee ownership. 
Bat even with this sole check, the programme has not been 
allotted sufficient funds for the immense amount of work it 
mustdo. Fifty million dollars a year has not proved sufficient 
for five million families. More and more money is needed, 
and though the advisability of Federal aid is perhaps ques- 
tionable, neither private industry nor State Governments 
have come forth with any other solution. 

With the farm population growing steadily since 1930, the 
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rural dole expenditure is rapidly rising, and is expected to 
boil over by 1960. Even without increased mechanisation, 
the farm production will by then have reached an all-time 
high, and with a growing animosity towards Federal crop- 
control, this inevitable over-production will send prices to 
new depths. 

America is now witnessing but the middle stage in the 
development of a grave problem. Once this problem grows 
to its full dimensions, nothing will be able to stop it. In 
this period of short perspective, just the blame is being shifted ; 
in another twenty years it will be the social structure. A 
condition in which half a nation owns no land, and three- 
quarters no homes certainly supports no optimism. 


HUNGARIAN VIGIL 


By CARL 


EVEN kilometres south of Bratislava we crossed the 
Czech frontier into Hungary. At the edge of the city 
the banks of the Danube bristled with anti-aircraft guns and 
soldiers ready to man them, a picture typical of any large 
Czech city. Along the highway soldiers were stringing up 
wires for field telephones, and when we reached the frontier 
we found a quadruple barbed-wire fence with metallic posts 
and electric cables. There was little excitement among the 
soldiers, who were performing the routine tasks with more 
than routine care and a certain sense of ‘‘ Get the job well 
done, boys, for this means business.” 

There was no difficulty at the Czech frontier and none at 
the Hungarian one. A man in plain clothes, with a Prussian 
haircut and an old pipe, chatted with us in a friendly way 
and asked questions in a disarmingly innocent manner. 

“They have mobilised, haven’t they ? ” 

looked vague. “‘ Who, the Germans ? 
but...” 

“No, no, the Czechs! There is a general mobilisation, no?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“But there are mobilisation orders on the walls ?” 

Remembering the clusters of people reading the orders 
calling up the reserves, I evaded the question. 

“TI do not know because I could not read Czech. But 
I'll tell you what I did see. Everywhere on the walls are 
huge posters in striking colours. A giant of a soldier with his 
tifle ready is silhouetted behind a man and a woman, and 
underneath are the words : 

IN CASE OF NEED WE WILL ALL BE SOLDIERS! 

“$o,” said Plainclothes, and puffed at his pipe. It was my 
turn. 

“Do you think there will be war?” I asked. 

He smiled. ‘‘ I have no opinions on the subject.” 

We left the frontier post and marched the five kilometres 
to Oroszvar, a little village on the Vienna-Budapest highway. 
We were then five kilometres from Czechoslovakia and seven 
kilometres from Austria, the new German Ost-Mark. In a 
general store we found about a dozen Austrian women, 
chattering away. When they went, the storekeeper explained 
that they came to buy food, rather superfluous information 
in view of the huge loaded baskets which they carried away 
with them. 

“They come over the border just to get food ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“No reason at all. 
live on the border.” 

He grinned and rubbed his hands. 

“Yes, business would be good.” 

We bought bread and cheese and ate it in the store. 

“Well, what do you think will happen ? ” we asked. 

“Hungary will have justice. Our people will come back 
to us,” 

“And Czechoslovakia will be cut up ?” 


I think they have 


It’s a pity that all the Germans don’t 


MARZANI 


“Of course. The Czechs stole our people and now 
Hitler will force them to give them back.” 

“But the Czechs didn’t steal your people. They didn’t 
steal anyone. It was France, England, Italy and the United 
States who fixed the frontiers, not the Czechs.” 

** Ah, but now England is our friend.” 

* You think Chamberlain is your friend, eh ? 

“But yes. A wonderful man, wonderful ! ” 

Edith took a hand in the conversation. 

** But the Hungarians in Czechoslovakia do not want to 
come back.” 

“* That is not true,” he said vehemently, and clinched the 
argument irrelevantly. ‘The Germans want to go back 
to Germany.” 

** But we are talking about the Hungarians.” 

“It does not matter,” he rubbed his hands with the smile 
of a horse-dealer. ‘‘ Hitler is strong and he will have all 
the Germans back. And if the Germans go back, then 
Hungary must have justice too.” 

** But aren’t you afraid of Hitler? After Czechoslovakia 
he may want Hungary for a dining-room.” 

“Oh, no. He is a wonderful man and he is our friend. 
He sent an aeroplane to our Prime Minister so he could go 
to Germany to meet Hitler.” 

“ That’s nothing to be proud about, when Hitler gives 
orders to your Prime Minister.” 

“Oh, no, you do not understand. It is an honour for us. 
Hitler is such a great man. Ach, a wonderful man.” 

Edith could not resist the temptation. 

‘* A more wonderful man than Chamberlain ? ” 

“But yes! It is Chamberlain who goes to Hitler, not 
Hitler to Chamberlain. Ach, a wonderful man.” 

We left the storekeeper with his face wreathed in a cloud 
of wunderschéns and went on towards Budapest. The sun 
was very warm, the Hungarian plain stretched out ahead 
and the mosquitoes waged implacable war upon us. On the 
outskirts of the sprawling village was a huge estate, walled 
in and aloof. Behind the wall we could see the church and 
the school, both belonging to the lord of the manor and 
marking the extent of his graciousness to his labourers. 
On a huge field six pairs of oxen were shouldering plows 
through the earth. Beautiful animals they were, these 
Hungarian oxen, all white, with great curved horns and 
imposing chests. The people who were doing the work, 
however, were all children, the eldest of them not more 
than 15 years old. This is Hungary of 1938, a semi-feudalistic 
State still with vast tracts of land in the hands of a few nobles. 

“Heil Hitler!” shouted the children as we passed, and 
we wondered whose radio broadcasts they heard, when they 
stood in the doorway of the local tavern, only possessor of a set. 

A cart creaked to a stop alongside. On the seat were two 
old peasants, .a man and his wife, tiny creatures perched 
gnome-like on the high board. 
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“Good day,” they said. 

“* Good day,” we said. 

““ Where do you come from ?” 

“From Prague,” we replied. 

“Prague ?” They shook their heads in wonderment and 
clucked their tongues. “ And is the frontier open ?” 

“Of course, we just came through.” 

“And what is happening in Prague ? ” 

“Nothing at all. The frontiers have many soldiers, but 
the cities are quiet.” 

“So? And there have been no fights in Prague ?” said 
the man. 

“‘ And is there enough to eat ?” asked the woman. 

Edith and I looked at each other. It was laughable if 
these were times for laughter. 

“No,” Edith said, “ there are no demonstrations. There 
is enough to eat. You must not believe the German radio.” 
Her voice was sad, convincing. ‘“‘ We were in Prague when 
the radio from Dresden said such things. It said that there 
was no food in Prague, that the Jews had bought all the 
food and were keeping it while the people starved. It said 
that there were riots, demonstrations, fights. But it was 
not true, not one word. We were in Prague at the very 
moment and we could see that there was nothing happening, 
nothing at all. The radio was saying lies, all lies.” 

The peasant shook his head and looked at his wife who 
nodded as if to say, “ Such things, such things ! ” 

Edith saw that they believed her and she went on. 

“‘ The radio also said that the Czech soldiers were going 
about with torches, burning the houses of the Germans. 
That too is not true, not true at all. The radio makes 
believe that it is little Czechoslovakia attacking big patient 
Germany, but that is not true. It is Germany attacking 
Czechcslovakia.” 

“‘Dirty politics,” said the peasant. 
They both shook their heads. 

“Do you want war?” I asked. 

They shook their heads again. 


“Dirty politics.” 


“Not even to get your Hungarian brothers back?” 

The peasant looked at me. 

“My brothers are dead,” he said. “We were six of us 
Four were killed on the Isonzo, one on the Rumanian front 
Only I came out alive after four years. No,I don’t want 
war, for any reason.” 

He clucked at his horse and started off. 

“Let those who will, fight.” 

** Good luck,” we said. 

“ Good trip,” they said, and went jolting away, not slow. 
not fast, in that dreary tempo that pervades animals aad 
men on the Hungarian farms. 

Many peasants stopped us on that day, eager for news 
We were back to the Middle Ages when news was carried 
by word of mouth. Today the very multiplicity of com. 
munications bewilders these people. Radios and news. 
papers, blaring and screeching, they know not whom or 
what to believe. But on one thing there is almost unanimity, 
The peasants do not want war. We spent the night in 
little village and the mayor summed up his feelings amongst 
approving nods : 

“We want one million Hungarians. But if there is a war, 
two millions of us will die. That is the arithmetic of the 
devil himself.” 

In Budapest huge demonstrations are being held; news- 
papers, radio and posters are hammering on the single idea: 
the Hungarians which the Czechs have stolen must come 
back. And the patriots are going further. Not only the 
Hungarians, but the Slovaks must come back to Hungary, 
too. Like the Germans, they have visions of a Greater 
Hungary, of pre-War days. On the Square of Liberty, 
flanked on one side by the Stock Exchange and on the other 
by the National Bank, irredentism is flaring up, fanned 
by Nazi broadcasts. 

But Budapest is not Hungary, and I remember the peasants, 
with their fierce black moustaches and their muddy boots, 
Today those peasants are asking questions, thinking, and 
they don’t want war. 


HITLER OVER LONDON 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


URROUNDED by the litter of evening papers it has 
still been for “ the news ” that one has called insatiably 
this week, “the news,” and on Monday evening, even with a 
quarter of an hour to go to 9.40, one turned the knob to be 
ready for “the news.” The station-finder, slipping across 
Europe, caught a compelling sound at Cologne and stopped. 
The room filled with a sharp angry yapping. A tiny angry 
figure seemed to be dancing with fury in the microphone. 
The master of our destinies was addressing the faithful 
and the world was listening. “ Mein Freund Goering . . .” 
Roars and more roars. They punctuated every other sentence, 
till the voice fimished. 

Another voice apostrophised the speaker, pronouncing the 
words “ Adolf Hitler” with annihilating devotion. Then 
the roarers had it to themselves. The event had gone 
beyond reason and, emerging from the shapeiess roar, 
came, at first like a ground bass, then rising, dominating 
everything, the passionate elemental “ Sieg Heil. Sieg 
Heil. Sieg Heil.” 

g.40. Turn the knob. 

“This is the National Programme . . . Before I read 
the weather forecast . . .”’ Reassuring as a blackbird on the 


morning after a nightmare, the announcer proceeded for 
40 minutes with a masterly summary of the news. 
Apparently it was indicated that we should collect our gas- 
masks from the local centre. Outside on the heath men were 
digging trenches by the light of flares. 


The illumination 





flickered over the diggers and on to the nearby trees. There 
was no excitement. At the A.R.P. centre, too, business was 
quiet. Inside, the hall looked like a municipal election 
meeting with speakers and no audience. Outside, with our 
gas-masks wrapped in paper bags, we stood in the quiet 
Hampstead street. Christchurch Hill ran down into the 
light September mist like a road in Devon. Suddenly Hitler's 
voice sprang out again. In a darkened room nearby someone 
had tuned in to the B.B.C.’s gramophone record and ina 
moment the great “‘ Sieg Heils ” crashed out to shatter the 
silence. The announcer’s voice followed, translating as 
calmly as though he were reading the fat stock prices. The 
two voices alternated, then stopped. A willow on the heath 
looked like a Chinese painting. Time for bed. Bed. Sleep. 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care . . . 


* Hitler’s Speech,” a cracked voice shouted in Cockney 
accents through the window. “Special. Hitler’s Speech. 
Special.” 

The morning after, with Hitler’s name on every placard in 
place of Hitler’s voice, brings a new London to light. You 
try involuntarily to estimate the change, to form from the 
tiny snapshots that the mind has taken at every turn, ai 
impression broad enough to be claimed as general. When 
London is stirred, as it has been this week, what comes 
to the surface ? 

First there has been intense interest in the novel activities. 
In Hyde Park anti-aircraft machine-guns are being set Up, 
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their long slender barrels trained, apparently, on the Cumber- 
land Hotel, their backs to the site of the Reformers’ tree. 
The crowd of watchers is held in check by a rope on the other 
side of which a soldier paces. Where the rope fails to complete 
the circuit he paces resolutely on round the imaginary square, 
turns sharply, and paces back. Interest in the guns has brought 
the crowd, and a more material interest in the crowd has 
brought the professional exploiters of leisure. One of them 
attracts a small assembly to listen to “ the science of numer- 
ology.” “ From these few numbers I shall give you my views 
on Hitler and world events.” The offer fails flat. “Can you 
give the winner ?” calls a practical intervener. Beyond 
them the prams roll by and the nursemaids chatter about their 
employers while the sheep crop peacefully in the September 
sunlight. Another crowd has gathered to watch the digging 
of the trenches in which it may soon be sheltering. It was a 
deeper interest that holds up the most hurried pedestrians in 
knots outside the shop windows where A.R.P. notices are 
posted, explaining the warnings that would announce possible 
gir-raids, and conjuring all and sundry to take cover and 
provide themselves with a gas mask. The reminder is oppor- 
tune. Many set off forthwith to the nearest depot—Devonshire 
House, for example, where the business of fitting and regis- 
tration is put through with the despatch and courtesy 
characteristic of a West End store. 





But underneath all the quickened interest of novelty it is 
a saddened London. Smiles fade as the little knots gather in 
front of the A.R.P. notices and all the time private cars, 
outward bound, are passing, piled up with luggage, with 
children inside and sometimes with a pram tied on to the 
roof. And through the undercurrent of apprehension there 
has emerged an indomitable cheerfulness because every one 
has determined that spirits are going to be kept up whatever 
happens. 

“Let the ‘Queen Mary’ sail without you, ma’am,” the 
bus conductor advised an American lady. ‘“‘ You want to 
see a lot more of this country before you go home. And there 
ain’t going to be anything to stop you, you'll see.” A Turkish 
gentleman is surprised that the people are so calm. ‘“‘ No 
singing, no shouting,” he points out. “‘ We wait for the music 
to begin,” the conductor explains. “ T’aint started yet.” 

Conversation is littered with interrupted plans. “I’ve 
been ordering my robes,” says a young barrister, “ in prepara- 
tion for going into chambers. But I’ve told them I may 
bring them back and want them changed for a uniform.” 
We talk about the crisis. ‘‘ My father was killed in the last 
war before I was born,” he mentions, “when my mother 
was nineteen. I wear his peace medal on my watch chain.” 
He fishes it out of his pocket and shows me. It is a simple 
medal inscribed : ‘‘ The Great War for civilisation 1914-1918.” 


SCIENTIST OR CLASSIC ? 


By R. G. 


HE ignoble scientist grows daily more intolerable. On 
the strength of a few elementary adjustments to my fuse 
box, my friend Gibson has launched into a philippic against 
the English educational system in general and the study of 
the classics in particular. Gibson was on the science side 
at school. He retains the narrowness of outlook to this day. 
After a few well-chosen words on the importance of learning 
to use your hands and do a practical job of work instead of 
mugging up a lot of quotations from Horace, he proceeded in 
no uncertain terms to commend the decision of his son, aged 
sixteen, to specialise in science after the School Certificate 
examination in July at the same school where my own boy 
has just decided to remain on the classical side. Regardless 
of the fact that I am not noticeably more helpless than he is 
when a carburettor runs amok or the brushes of a magneto 
disintegrate, he concluded with the Parthian shot that Demo- 
sthenes was all very wella hundred years ago, but now the 
complexity of modern life (as exemplified in the misdemean- 
ours of my fuse box) had made the study of the Greek orators 
an anachronism, and the sooner this was realised by all 
concerned the better. He has now departed for the dentist’s, 
trailing clouds of glory. 

The responsibilities of parenthood are manifold, and for a 
while I pondered on his words. Would my son indeed find 
young Gibson soaring to the pinnacles of Church and State, 
while he scraped together a meagre livelihood, bowed down 
by the burden of an impractical training from which his 
father made no effort to dissuade him? His headmaster 
showed no dismay when I told him that John desired to 
remain a classic ; rather the opposite. But then educationists 
are notoriously out of touch with modern life. A number of 
his friends have decided on a similar course and they are not 
all sons of stupid parents, while the father of one of them 
is a prince of industry. So long then as he remains interested 
in his work I am prepared to take the risk and face the 
consequences. And while young Gibson reaps the rewards 
of a practical education, it pleases me to reflect on some of 
the less obvious gaps in his learning which the study of the 
anachronistic classics at school and at Oxford will fillin my son’s. 

From the mysteries of the warp and the woof, no less than 
their foster-sister weft, poor scientist, he will for ever be 
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excluded. To him the wimple and the snood must remain 
a closed book. The exact significance of bottomry will 
cause him to wrinkle his brow, and sharebeams and mould- 
boards can have no message for him. For all his vaunted 
Bunsen burners and his test tubes, I would not trust his 
judgement as to the wood for plough handle or felloe least 
liable to worm. And when the day is over, it can never 
fall to his lot to gather together the youth of the village or 
his scout troop and lead them in the intricate motions of the 
Trojan game. The warnings of the woodpecker on his 
left or the lamp that sputters before the fire will pass unheeded. 
Shipwrecked together in mid-ocean, it will be my son 
who lashes together a raft like that of Odysseus, while his 
scientific companion wrings his hands, my son who steers 
a sure course by the westering Pleiads or the Ram, while 
young Gibson languishes for the lack of compass or electro- 
magret. If they are cast upon a desert island, it will be 
John who will stave off starvation by tilling the kindly earth 
with a mattock or a hoe. He it will be who catches the 
swarming bees, and watches over them and tends them, 
while Gibson murmurs uselessly of pollen and automatic 
fertilisation. In a land far from petrol engines and refriger- 
ators, Hesiod and Vergil will bring forth richer fruits and 
more bountiful flocks than Darwin and Einstein. In spite 
of the over-burdening of his mind with the works of Tacitus 
and Thucydides, I know many a classic who could, if need 
arose, graft quite a pretty vine. “‘ Layers or truncheon, 
which shall it be?” John will enquire of young Gibson, 
who will stare helplessly and ech> “‘ Which indeed ? ” 
And while the Gibsons, father and son, wander over our 
Cotswold hills discussing such vital current problems as the 
pasteurisation of milk or the dangers of typhoid, my son 
and I will fritter away our time in idle talk of the epistles 
of Horace or the ideal State. And then we will lie down in 
a field and smoke our pipes, and point out to each other the 
plants and trees around, bear’s breech and calthrop, anisc, 
dill, the Christ-thorn, the ilex and the bay. Overhead we 
will watch for the red-poll and the red-shank, the swallows 
with their aprons, and the grebe. And lulled by such devices, 


poor helpless servants of the Muses, we will do our best to 
be brave about the future. 
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JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN KENYA? 


By CLELAND SCOTT 


<r sympathy of the world goes out to the Jews of Central 

Europe, and now of Italy as well. Countries, like 
individuals, tend to be concerned mainly with their own 
good ; it would appear that each agrees with the principle 
of Jewish settlement—in some country other than its own. 
Kenya Colony has been mentioned as one place where 
numbers might possibly be settled. There are two points 
of view to be considered: the good of the Jews, and the 
good of Kenya. As far as the Jews are concerned one might 
assume that any land is better than those which refuse to 
have them, and that as other Europeans live and make a 
living in Kenya, why should not they ? Yet the problem is 
not as simple as all that. The present white habitants of 
Kenya have, so far, not been consulted in any way : under the 
Colonial Office system of Crown Colony government they are 
not likely to be given any say in a matter which concerns them 
very closely. 

What exactly is meant by “ the good of Kenya”? The 
good of the land ; the native inhabitants ; the white settlers ; 
or the Indians of whom there are about 30,000 ? It is note- 
worthy that the East African Indian National Congress is 
opposed to any scheme for Jewish settlement and it has sent 
a memorandum to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
They are opposed obviously because they foresee increased 
competition in commerce and trade generally. They are 
permanent and bitter opponents of white settlement : behind 
them lies the immense influence of the India Office; the 
settlers have no backing. 


It will be remembered that 6,000 Abyssinian refugees 
found haven in Kenya; they are still there and cost the 
British taxpayer a good many thousand pounds a year and 
they appear likely to be a permanent liability. As no objec- 
tion is raised to them why should not Jewish refugees settle 
in Kenya? If the refugees have capital there is no law to 
stop them settling whatever nationality they may be. If they 
are financed by societies of their own, they would not cost the 
Imperial or the local government one penny, and would help to 
increase local revenue, a great deal of which is spent on native 
services, as a very large percentage of this accrues from the 
endeavours of the white colonists in custom duties, railway 
freights, transport, licences and income tax. If they are to 
receive assistance in the form of cheap passages, or in grants 
to buy land, these should only be in the form of a loan, as 
any scheme to settle them which is financed by the British 
Government is bound to lead to opposition which is already 
being voiced in the local Press. The reason for this is that 
there is no State assistance for British people who desire to 
leave England and settle in Kenya, either in regard to 
passages or in grants for land purchase. Up to date the 
permanent committee appointed to encourage additional 
and closer white settlement has produced no concrete 
proposal since it was formed a year ago. If, as many 
people envisage, Kenya is one day to become part of an 
East African Dominion the more white people there are 
in it the better. 


Any European desiring to settle in Kenya must deposit 
£50 or else be able to give proof that he has a job, or is a man 
of substance. “ Poor whites ” are one of the few problems 
that Kenya has not yet collected. Unless these Jews have 
capital their arrival will not be looked upon with enthusiasm, 
simply because they would complicate the labour market. 
There are today numbers of Jews in business and trade in 
Kenya and they are doing well and can be considered as 
excellent members of society. There is a large area of land, 
exclusive of native reserves, lying idle, so there can be deemed 





to be room for them ; it is merely a case of paying for this 
land. 

Talk of Jewish settlement is much too vague. What it js 
necessary to know is the type of person contemplated. Plenty 
of poor Jews could make good in Palestine, for example, 
as numbers of them are skilled agriculturists willing tb 
work hard themselves. Yet it is an open question whether 
any white man could continue to do hard manual labour 
himself at altitudes varying from 4,500 to 9,000 feet under 
an equatorial sun year after year. Assuming that he could do 
this without harm to himself, it has yet to be proved whether, 
with the best will and luck in the world, he could make aliving, 
as one man cannot cultivate any great acreage. Stock is out 
of the question, as is coffee, sisal, tea, or pyrethrum on account 
of the picking. There remains the small mixed farm, or 
fruit such as oranges, or the newly-established Passion Fruit 
industry. 

The next point to consider is that of refugees employing 
African labour. The labour position is none too plentiful 
for the present amount of white settlers, If even a thousand 
families arrived these would require, at a conservative estimate, 
10,000 natives of one kind or another, including domestic 
servants, who, in Kenya, are invariably males. Some people 
will say that these families would be perfectly willing to do 
without domestic servants: possibly, but the African, like 
all primitive peoples, objects to his master doing menial tasks 
day after day: he immediately regards him as an inferior 
individual and not a real musungu (white man). A white 
person is better employed in supervising, intelligently, native 
labour than doing himself all the hundred and one tasks that 
farming requires; a small mixed farm does not necessarily 
mean a minute labour staff. 

Considered economically refugees might be an asset to the 
African as with a large influx of new settlers costs would 
probably rise ; however, if labour became too expensive the 
native would not really benefit since all farming is a matter 
of £. s. and d., and if costs rose above the economic level 
fewer natives would be employed. Moreover, with one 
voice Government pays lip service to increased white settle- 
ment ; with another it tries to induce the African to “ grow 
more crops.” If the native is to spend most of his time farm- 
ing unscientifically, for himself or for export, vide the recent 
destocking campaign in the Ukamba reserve, he cannot simul- 
taneously be available to work for the colonist. 


Numbers of Jewish refugees might very easily suffer, be- 
cause of their recent and past treatment, from an inferiority 
complex. If they did, they might not then be ideal people 
to come in close contact with the African, who can extremely 
easily be adversely influenced by too much “kindness.” 
The Jewish refugee might, quite unintentionally perhaps, 
regard both the African and the Indian as “ oppressed” 
races, which would do no good to any race in Kenya. 

Another question is in what spirit would these Jews come to 
Kenya? Would they remain first and foremost German 
Jews whose heart and soul stayed with “ The Fatherland”? 
Do they consider themselves persecuted by the Germans 
as @ race, or by the Nazi régime? If they feel their exile is 
due only to the latter there always will be left with them their 
love of the Fatherland, and the longing to go back in more 
auspicious circumstances. Possibly they might set about 
trying to create a second Fatherland in Kenya, or aim to link 
up with the Germans, of whom there are many, by no means 
all Nazis, in Tanganyika Territory. Finally, do they feel 
Jews racially or Germans? If the latter, they can hardly be 
regarded as ideal people to settle in Kenya. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


Even that lowest form of sensate life, the film critic, may in 
these days be credited with human feeling. He may possibly 
even be pardoned from turning away from the reviewing— 
on a standard of criticism as high as he dare make it and 
only too low at that—of the mixed bag of films which a 
changed and febrile Metropolis happens to be offering. He 
must turn from the particulars to the more general aspects of 
the medium. For Cinema is undoubtedly a force, how strong 
it is indeed difficult to calculate, but a strong force at any 
rate, in the moulding of the minds and characters of millions 
of men and women. Its only rival is the Radio; but, 
although broadcasting has an even wider audience, it is still 
possible that the influence of the film—if only because of its 
visual impact, carrying with it the exploitation of personality— 
is, in a way, more powerful. At a time when civilisation 
trembles between clear sanity and madness (sans strait- 
waistcoat), it is not impertinent to consider how well or ill 
the medium of cinema has been used. 

It has at least proved its power. It has, many think, 
proved itself an art. It has established itself for good or ill 
as a social force. All this it has done as a commercial pro- 
position, in the name of box-office, of dividends and profits. 
It has earned a reputation for crazy finances, dyspeptic 
opulence, salaciousness, insincerity, blasphemy. All these 
attributes—good or evil—it deserves, for it is a sprawling, 
crude, unwieldy and disorganised thing. The major point 
is that its influence is wide and vivid. 

The measure of its contribution to our present miseries is 
of less interest than the measure of its constructive work. 
From the great mass—and let no one try to disguise its size 
or its ugliness—from the great mass of mediocre productions 
there projects just a handful of pioneer efforts whose excel- 
lences may perhaps be the more vivid for their rarity. From 
U.S.A. we have seen the dramatisation—often in the most 
lurid terms—of the appeal to our social conscience. From 
Russia—under a rigid State control—we have seen at best a 
vision of the good life, and, at worst, new advances in the 
creative use of the medium. From France have come satire 
and fantasy. From Britain, mostly outside the commercial 
world, the vivid and successful documentaries of Grierson, 
Rotha and the rest. From Germany came a sense of history 
and a sense of social justice, until her industry fell to ruins 
as the Nazis came to power. And, from all countries, in all 
languages and in all words, have come indictments of war. 
Take it by and large, Cinema, with its Pasteurs, its Kronstadts, 
its Grande Illusions, its Kameradschafts, has something to be 
said for it. 

In the event of war, the importance of the film is obvious. 
As an outlet for hysteria it can supply a far wider audience 
than previously with Bing Boys and Chu Chin Chows. From 
town to town tap-dancers will drown machine-guns, and swing 
vie with the sirens. As an instrument of propaganda, whether 
nationalised or merely influenced from Headquarters, it may 
well become recruiting sergeant, instructor, organiser of non- 
combatants, and creator of morale. 

To do all this it will of necessity shed many of its hard earned 
robes of decency. The claims of propaganda in a national 
emergency are humourless and often vile. Who knows, after 
all, if we shall not take it with us into the bottomless pit ? 
But, if sanity is at last restored, we may at least hope that there 
will have been some who have preserved the meagre standards 
it has already reached, and that in the future, there will be 
many more who will make better use of its possibilities. 

To say that Cinema has succeeded in spite of itself is to 
accuse ourselves. We are misusing a fine tool. As an instru- 
ment of education—in the wider sense of the word, the sense of 
Civics and social consciousness—it is an instrument of incalcu- 
lable value. Its range and appeal are truly international ; 
and had its message been better the word would not be sounding 
So strange and far-off in our ears today. It can decorate with 
jam the unpalatable facts of politics and economics—it can 
even make them exciting and inspiring on their own merits. 
If they are spared, the democracies should take care to use 
it better, for it is worth a more serious consideration than it 
receives, Bast, WRIGHT. 


ART 


Humanist Painting 


A FEW years ago it was the fashion to pretend that nothing 
in a picture counted except its formal qualities. Its ‘* subject,” 
for the partisan of pure aesthetic values, was a matter hardly 
worth the attention of serious persons; and if he admitted 
any other interest in a work of art, it was the strictly scientific 
problems of connoisseurship—the date, the author, or the 
school in question. Such a one-sided attitude was bound to 
provoke a reaction; and we are now witnessing a revival of 
curiosity about the “‘meaning” of ancient (and indeed modern) 
paintings—a desire to know why they assumed this particular 
shape, and not another. This new preoccupation with the 
content of a work of art is connected with a new attitude 
towards historical documents in general. Instead of regarding 
them as mere facts, as the empirical historian of the nineteenth 
century regarded them, the modern historian sees all products 
of the human mind as the symbolic statement of certain values 
and aspirations. These are in part permanent attributes of man 
as a human being, in part transitory expressions of his developing 
consciousness as a historical organism. It is the business of 
the historian to discover what is permanent ; in what sense it is 
true to say that there is nothing new under the sun; and to 
distinguish these stable elements in the human mind from 
the passing phenomena of chance and whim. 

It is with these notions in mind that the Director of the 
National Gallery has announced his intention of organising 
a series of special exhibitions in which the pictures are grouped 
not by their authors or schools, but by their community of 
subject. The first of these has just been opened, and is devoted 
to the theme “* Classical Antiquity in Renaissance Painting.” 
The booklet accompanying the exhibition contains an intro- 
duction by Dr. Fritz Saxl, the Director of the Warburg Institute 
and the greatest living authority on the subject; and the 
exhibition itself, although mainly composed of pictures which 
every visitor to the National Gallery imagines he knows by 
heart, reveals so many fascinating problems and unexpected - 
pleasures, that the experiment is instantly-justified. 


The common theme is classical antiquity, as it struck the 
imagination of the Renaissance; and the products may be 
briefly described as the painting of humanism. Dr. Saxl 
insists that the great discovery of the Renaissance was the 
poetic treatment of sexual love, as opposed to the romantic 
longings which had perforce satisfied the imagination of the 
Middle Ages; and it is this aspect of humanist painting 
which the organisers of the exhibition at the National Gallery 
have been at pains to emphasise. It may be felt that Dr. 
Saxl has perhaps a little overstated his case: not even all 
the pictures shown bear out his thesis, and others could 
certainly be found to prove that antiquity was not a mere 
erotic symbol for the artists of the Quattrocento and Cinque- 
cento. On the other hand, the sexual element is certainly 
important in the ‘** pagan ’’ pictures by these painters. 

Dr. Saxl says that the social and economic factor in humanist 
art is the emergence of the rich private patron, as competitor 
with the Church and the princely courts; and that the ex- 
pression of this new demand for secular decorative pictures 
is the mythological fantasy on erotic themes. When it is 
asked why these erotic representations should have assumed 
precisely this mythological form, Dr. Saxl replies that the 
pagan gods are the only civilised symbols for the organic 
forces of nature, whose workings now began to fascinate the 
mind of the Renaissance. It is not for prudish reasons that 
the Renaissance chose to veil its carnal appetites in a 
mythical disguise. It is because the humanists instinctively 
perceived that the symbolic representation of this eternal 
theme is more poetic (or as Aristotle said, more “* philosophic ’”) 
than the baldly realistic statement of the crude physical fact. 
The justice of this claim is immediately recognised when we 
compare the Giorgionesque Pastoral with its avowed modern 
counterpart, Manet’s Déjeuner sur l’herbe. The Renaissance 
picture avoids grossness by setting the amorous couples in 
an idyllic landscape ; the French one, by introducing a semi- 
pornographic note and substituting nakedness for nudity, 
only succeeds in demonstrating the finer quality of humanist 
imagination. ROGER HINKS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE: 


Flowers versus War 

Il faut cultiver notre jardin. On the day when all the talk 
was of war and its calamity seemed inevitable, I spent an 
hour with a countryman who had devoted the last forty years 
of a very long life to the making of beautiful flowers and to 
their cultivation. .Some of. them have been named after 
him and more will be.. He has worked on scientific lines, 
of course, and owes a debt (though not in respect of perhaps 
his greatest success) to the law of Mendel, that old Austrian 
monk, who made his discovery during times of tumult in the still 
tumultuous regions of Europe. Perhaps both these men of 
science, certainly the. one of whose Western garden I write, 
were led to their achievements by a sheer love of the beauty 
of flowers. The leaf of a copper beech, not only precious 
petals, was held up to the light for me to regard its sunset 
hues. How at such a time could one help thinking of the 
war-battered Candide’s immortal maxim : i faut cultiver notre 
jardin? If only that sentiment would prevail in the world ! 


* x * * 


Starlings’ Excesses , 
We have all watched starlings at the task or amusement. 
of .dibbling the lawn or meadow with their beaks, which 
seem to be expressly formed for this purpose, though no one 
has yet decided whether the holes are experimental or are 
directed to a known object. As a rule the birds do the lawn 
a service, and not only by their destruction of noxious grubs 
—of wire worm or of click beetle or of the soft whitish bloated 
grubs of the cockchafer. The beaks also aerate the lawn in the 
manner of a spiked roller, and indeed on some fairways it is 
not always easy to make sure whether many birds or the roller 
have been at work. The starlings are benefactors, in general, 
but exceptions must be granted. I was shown the other day 
a school cricket-ground that was not dibbled but ploughed by 
the birds. The soil is not very congenial to grass, being rather 
peaty, and so light that an indifferently cohesive turf is 
formed. The starlings had so scuffed the close-cut surface 
that it was covered with morsels of turf leaving blackish patches 
of sheer earth in their stead. The birds made as bad a mess of 
the field as larks, which are in general a benefaction, wil! now and 
again make of a patch of wheat. Another sort of objection to 
the starling comes from Scotland. The roosting hordes seem to 
be worse than usual this year, and to have gathered earlier than 
usual into vast murmurations, to use Mistress Juliana Berners 
approved word: isolated woods or shrubberies have been so 
beset as to be in danger of destruction. Such roosting flocks 
have been successfully smoked out; but the most effective 
measure is a repetition of loud noises at night. The gun 
serves, but squibs and crackers are said to be better. A very 
complete ousting of the birds by this method was reported 
some years ago by the Country Gentleman’s Association. 
Whatever method is used, it must be repeated over a succession 
of nights; and even these methods have failed in parts of 
Canada, where the bird is even more numerous than here. 


* *x *x * 


Galloway Bracken 


A native of the south-west of Scotland, returning home 
after a great many years’ absence, was appalled by the change 
of scene due wholly to the advance of bracken. It had eaten 
up the heather which had made one hillside glorious and 
advanced a long way into a valuable sheep-run. The sheep 
had been routed not only by the smothering of the fodder 
but by the flies that peculiarly flourish in the fern. The 
same sort of change of scene due to the same cause was 
pointed out to me by a very angry shepherd in Merioneth. 
As it happens, the very best endeavour that ever I saw to 
deal with bracken was on a large sheep farm—equipped with 
many modern devices—in the same district. Three cuttings 
in the year for two years had completely wiped out the 
tracken, and the succeeding grass was excellent. Since then 
better machines have been invented and the process has been 
cheapened. On one of the Western Scottish islands the advance 
of the bracken has been so solid and rapid that fears have 
been expressed for the existence of the red deer, which have 
abounded there. The food supplies, eaten up by the bracken, 
already grow insufficient and the deer have been quite exiled 
from some favourite feeding-grounds. 


The Stoat’s Secret 


A Scottish gillie, who possesses both an extensive and 
peculiar knowledge of his native natural history, has suggesteq 
a completely new theory to explain an old mystery. It jg a 
well-known fact that animals, including rabbits and birds, 
are in some measure charmed by stoats. They seem quite 
to lose their sense of self-preservation ; and in spite of their 
natural fear of such vermin allow themselves to be caught 
without attempting flight. The stoat dances in front. of 
them and they watch till the power of movement appears to 
leave them. Now this gillie on one occasion saw eight 
stoats in a group disappear into a cairn of stones, and sittine 
on a stone to await their exit, he shot them one by one, poe 
close range. When it was all over he found himself scarcely 
able to move. He was both sick and giddy; and attributed 
his strange sensations solely to the strong smell of the stoats, 
His belief is that this is the miasma that deprives the-stoat’s 
victims of their usual power of movement. It is a queer 
theory. Has anyone, I wonder, ever noticed whether stoats 
manoeuvre to the windward of the animals they attempt to 
charm ? 


* * * * 


A Maternal Weasel 


Here is the true story of a weasel that was told me by the same 
observant naturalist as reported the stoat theory. He was 
driving his car along a west country road when he saw a weasel 
crossing the road with something in its mouth. The frightened 
animal dropped its burden and the observer pulled up his car 
abruptly to see what it was. To his surprise he found it to 
be a young weasel, nearly fully grown but for some reason 
very weak on its legs. The mother watched his examination 
from the other side of the road, and after a little began to 
dance up to him uttering loud and, as he said, surprisingly 
alarming cries. At last it dashed up to him, picked up her 
youngster by the scruff of the neck and carried it off into the 
hedge. Whenever I have seen young weasels they have 
seemed particularly good movers, though they have kept 
very close to their parent. The weasels, of course, habitually 
carry mice and other victims in their mouths for long distances ; 
and might well subject an incapable child to the same mode of 
transport. The cry of the weasel is peculiarly sharp and 
arresting and is used at times of crisis. I have seen a dog, 
in close pursuit of a weasel, stop suddenly as the cry was given 
out, and the moment’s delay saved the weasel’s life. 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


In a western garden of which much was given up to the 
scientific study of plants, one of the gayest patches occupied 
the most unlikely of spaces. It encircled the trunk of a large 
and spacious conifer. The ground was bright both with 
the leaves and flowers of cyclamens. The ground was a 
little too dry for them within about a foot of the trunk, but 
for the rest they flourished and have for some while flourished 
as if the conditions were exactly to their choice. The cyclamen 
of course is generally known as a lover of woods. I saw 
recently some beautiful patches of the autumn-flowering 
sorts in full blossom in an open wood in East Anglia. It is an 
ingenious adaptation of this affinity to use them exclusively 
for covering the else rather barren surface underneath a single 
tree on a lawn. It is a policy of despair, though not unusual, 
to cover such spaces with creeping ivy, or other almost funereal 
foliage when so lovely a plant as the cyclamen, blossoming 
at a season when flowers are scarce, will find itself at home. 
When the space is very wide or rather rough superior advantages 
may be claimed for so lusty and withal lovely a plant as the 
Rose of Sharon, which likes being clipped and kept tidy, but 
it has no claim to a monopoly. The circle under the fir was et 
least as bright as a neighbouring bed in the open lawn, which 
consisted wholly of Echeveria interspersed with autumn crocuses 
(which incidentally were flowering out of unplanted bulbs, laid 
on the surface). What to plant under trees is a subject very 
much studied by owners of woodlands, but often neglected 
by gardeners. It deserves more study and more notice by the 
critics. W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS ‘TO. 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


VIEWS ON THE CRISIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—The present international crisis has brought before the 
people of this country once again the supreme question 
upon which all our policies and our pledges depend, ‘“‘ For 
what and for whom are we prepared to fight?” As a man 
of 21, recently graduated, I consider that my opinion upon this 
yital question may be fairly representative of my generation. 

In this unhappy schoolboy world we have come to realise 
that what we are not prepared to fight and to die for is in 
danger of being taken away from us by bluff or by force: 
it is essential therefore that we should define, as nearly as 
possible, our absolute commitments. It has become clear 
during the last five years that we are not prepared to fight 
and to die for “‘ collective security.” This is a fact and, as 
such, it should be recognised. We were not prepared to 
fight for Abyssinia, or for China or for Czechoslovakia—in 
the last case for two very good reasons; first, because we 
saw that there was an element of “ right ” both in the Czech 
attitude and in the German contentions; and, secondly, 
because we are afraid to make final commitments in Eastern 
and Central Europe. Hitherto, we have given no absolute 
and decisive guarantee to the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 
Instead our statesmen have made vague references to ‘‘ moral 
support’ and the Covenant, which have given the Czechs 
gravely misplaced hopes and brought upon us the accusation 
of treachery. 

First, then, I believe that my generation in Britain is not 
prepared to fight for the integrity of the various territories 
in central and Eastern Europe that contain big and discontented 
minorities. Second, I dare to say that we are not prepared 
to fight for any of the colonial territories that were taken away 
from Germany in I9I9. 

On the other hand we are prepared to fight for the integrity 
of the French frontiers, for the colonial Empire, for India and 
for the Dominions. And if the Government of this country 
would be courageous and downright enough to pledge 
themselves to fight, if necessary, for the integrity of the dis- 
membered but purely Czechoslovak State then, I believe, 
Mr. Chamberlain would have the main backing of public 
opinion. But it is imperative to know, in these hectic and 
everchanging days, exactly where and how far the people 
of Great Britain are committed to fight. So far, since 1931, 
our policy has been sadly inconsistent and based upon uncertain 
premises: month by month it has changed according to the 
perplexed and ‘‘ behindhand ” feelings of the people, and in 
face of the threatening initiative of the ‘‘ dictatorship States.” 
We demand, therefore, more clarity—and a more definite 
and forthright enumeration of policy and pledges: we must 
know beforehand where and when we are to make “a stand.” 
And we have some reason to hope—and some reason to ask— 
that Mr. Chamberlain should answer that demand—and 
thereby reassume the initiative in European politics ——Yours 
faithfully, R. S. RYDER. 


Thurlow, Suffolk. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—A generation has grown up for whom history seems to 
begin in 1918 with the Treaty of Versailles, an act of unprovoked 
aggression by France and Britain on a defenceless Germény. 
The Treaty—like most peace treaties—was no doubt bad, 
but its faults were due not only to the iniquity of the French 
and British but to the invasion of Belgium, the sinking of the 
‘Lusitania,’ the air-raids on London, the bombardment of 
Paris, and so on. It is wrong and foolish to make so much 
of these things. I think so, but my view cannot be shared 
by those who are making so much of the sufferings of the 
Sudetens. 

Self-determination was not a personal fad of President 
Wilson’s. The existence of subject-nationalities within the 
Central Empires was a major cause of the War and a major 
cause of the Allied victory. ‘‘ The rights of small nations ” 





was perhaps a Quixotic cry, and on the lips of most Englishmen 
seemed insincere. But it was less unpleasing than the present 
Great Power snobbery which makes Herr Hitler and Mr. 
Chamberlain appear like the managers of two big firms 
squéezing a small man out of business. 

The Germans seem to be drawing comparisons between 
Czechoslovakia and Ireland. The comparison is double- 
edged. If Mr. de Valera were to ask for Tyrone and Fermanagh 
on the ground that the population of the border districts is 
Nationalist and Roman Catholic, would Mr. Chamberlain 
put pressure on the Government of Northern Ireland to 
accede? Yet the parallel is so complete that some twenty 
customs houses on that frontier were blown up on the day 
King George V was crowned ! 

Herr Hitler’s determination to insist on a triumphal military 
march into the Sudetenland makes it clear enough that the 
trouble has been due not to grievances about local government 
and official appointments, but to the fact that the Germans 
will neither accept nor forget their defeat in the War. Com- 
pensation for that, on the psychological plane, is what he is 
seeking. The only general agreement that would do any 
good, would be a general agreement that Germany won. 
Why not? The battle of Jutland—which the Germans 
call Skagerrak—is, I believe, celebrated as a victory by both 
sides. What fools we all are and have been! Germans and 
English alike !—Yours faithfully, WarR GENERATION. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Strn,—When Mr. Chamberlain pressed the Anglo-French 
plan in Prague, throughout the country a feeling arose that 
we had rather shamefully deserted the Czechs. In fact, 
almost a pro-war spirit arose in that rather realistic myth, 
“‘the average man.” Even the professed pacifist was shaken. 
In church last Sunday I was surprised to hear a service and 
sermon which combined a prayer for peace with a moral 
preparation for war in the assurance that God would support 
the cause of justice against the forces of evil (i.e., Hitler). 
Already we have forgotten our declarations of five, six, seven 
and eight years ago. The Anglo-French plan has arisen 
in timely fashion like an invasion of Belgium to rally public 
opinion to war. But we must not deceive ourselves. We 
are not going to fight because we do not want to let the small 
fellow down; we are going to fight because it is in our own 
very material interests to maintain the Czech State. Senti- 
mentality and ‘‘ honour” must not be brought in to cloud 
the issue; we have shown little enough honour in the last 
few years and a regard for honour has little to do with govern- 
ments, as Machiavelli pointed out long ago, though a reputation 
for such has much. 

The pacifist, in realising this, will be strengthened. He 
has been instructed to love his enemies, and to be humble 
—not for his own material gain—the humble and meek 
have little enough of material things in all conscience. 
Christ said, ‘‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s”? and ‘“‘you cannot serve God and Mammon.”’ 
The individual may give his property to Caesar, but himself 
he must give to God. Let him pay his taxes, but he 
must not hate and kill on command. First he must 
give to God what God asks, his thoughts and actions. The 
rest he may give to the State after he has decided his duty 
to God, in this case love of enemies and humility (even to 
the bearing of humiliations) then he can decide what he has 
left to give to the State. No government has the right to 
say, ‘‘ Hate this man (or this people) and kill him.” It may 
be argued that we do not hate the Germans and yet may 
have to kill them. I can understand a man killing another 
whom he hates (that at least is human), but to kill a man 
you do not hate is above all things unforgivable. Nationalism 
is only another form of pride. Christ Himself did not set 
out to struggle in battle against ‘force,’ and who are we 
that we should pretend that right and justice are on our side, 
or that we have given in enough (‘‘ Shall I forgive my brother 
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seven times ?”’) or that we should fight for ‘“‘ God,” using 
a medium which God Himself declined? No man who 
loves Christ can take part in war. Let us not confuse things 
by saying “‘ dying ” for “killing.” We all go to war hoping 
very sincerely that we won’t die, but we can hardly expect 
not to kill, or to share responsibility for killing.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, N. S. CAREY JONES. 
& Norton Road, West Cross, Swansea. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 
Sir,—The critical factors in the European situation in your 
view seem to be the necessity of preventing German expansion, 
and of fulfilling obligations made to Czechoslovakia. 

Do such principles, supported as they are by a sense of 
righteousness in all of us, take account of all the factors ? 
Is the prevention of Germany’s aims or the promotion of 
European understanding our goal? Is it clear that the former 
must precede the latter? Are we to take the violent Press 
comments and the embittered speeches at their face values, 
or can we see in them the product of a state of insecurity, 
resentment, and disordered imagination which arises in 
individuals as well as in societies where embittered retaliation 
and distrust have underlain previous solutions of social or 
national disturbance ? 

Is it too late to state in all humility that national boundaries 
which have been artificially formed as a buffer under a sense of 
insecurity must be revised, and that in altering the arrangement 
of 1919 we are prepared to act in a co-operation of willing nations, 
relegating national jealousies, distrusts, and selfish economic 
strategies to their proper place? It is all too easy to protest 
again* German methods, and so difficult to confess our part 
in maintaining a state of national distrust which has tended to 
encourage such methods.—Yours faithfully, 

142 Harley Street, W.r. HENRY WILSON. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The article of Christopher Hobhouse in last week’s issue 
of The Spectator sets forth the ideals of young men of a particular 
type in face of the present crisis ; if his generalisation had been 
based upon a wider survey, a horizontal rather than a perpen- 
dicular cross-section, his conclusions would possibly have been 
less dogmatic. His taunt of those, who by no fault of their 
own are older, whose attitude is, in his imagination, different 
and worse, is scarcely fair. Those who faced the agony of 
1914-18 may not greet the possibility of war as a great adven- 
ture; they do know that war settles nothing rightly. As for 
ethical judgements, these are not the monopoly of youth. 
There may be clearer perception of these on the part of those 
who hesitate to feign unconcern for consequences, knowing 
that the direct, though not the indirect, demands of war will 
not be made upon them. 


There is one portent in the present situation that is significant. 
The women upon whom the brunt of sacrifice, anxiety, and 
suffering would come in war, so far as observation in a limited 
area is valid evidence, are today as positive in their antagonism 
to and denunciation of war as Mr. Hobhouse is positive that 
the young people of his generation are of another way of think- 
ing. Whether this mood would survive a strong surge of 
patriotism is another matter. Those who remember the last 
war will be aware that this is a new portent.—Yours truly, 

J. C. MANTRIPP. 

Northfield, Wymondham, Norfolk. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Does Czechoslovakia imagine that a European war 
fought over her would keep her frontiers intact ? 
war “‘ make the world safe for democracy’? Have we not 
yet leies.ed the lessons of 1914-18 ? War settles nothing ; it 
merely breeds further wars. The psychology of nations is the 
same as that of individuals; Germany, once bullied by her 
conquerors, now bullies others in her turn. Britain and 
France are therefore largely responsible for the present crisis, 
which is the inevitable result of the unjust and revengeful 

Treaty of Versailles. 
Better a hundred “ diplomatic’ 


> 


victories for Herr Hitler 


than the useless sacrifice of millions of lives and the collapse 
of European civilisation.—Yours faithfully, 
440 Fuiham Road, S.W. 6, 


M. C. Marr, 


Did the last 
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[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Do the critics of the Prime Minister’s realistic efforts fo, 
peace wish us to fight for democracy or balance of Power? 
The Liberal and Labour Press ask us to stand firm for demo. 
cracy. Mr. Churchill and incidentally the Left Book Club in 
their campaign argue that we must keep a strong Czech State 
in being so that Germany shall not have a freer hand to attack 
England or France at some later date. 

In other words, defending democracy in this instance really 
means playing the old game of Power politics—or as Germany 
can truthfully describe it—the policy of encirclement. Before 
the youth of Europe are again slaughtered in their thousands 
may they not be told truthfully the real reasons for which they 
are being asked to give their lives? A general European war 
either to defend democracy or to encircle Germany would be 
worse than futile—such a conflict for a dishonest combination 
of the two should be unthinkable.—Yours, &c., 

PuiLie S. Mumrorp, 

Farley Green Farm, Albury, near Guildford. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1R,—I must offer you a profound ‘‘ Thank you ” for your issue 
of September 23rd: I cannot recall in the whole history of this 
country a more shameful retreat by Government from a position 
taken up but a few days before: and it is difficult to find a 
parallel for the ignorance shown by our Ministers of German 
mentality and policy which are so clearly apparent to any who 
have studied the course of German history in the last two 
hundred years.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. R. Woo.tey, 
The Grammar School, Wellingborough. 


HERR HITLER AND SWITZERLAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I have just returned from Switzerland, where one was 
acutely conscious of the fact noted by you, that the Swiss 
were watching present events as having a close relevance to 
themselves. A charming, cultured and very well-balanced 
Swiss lady told me the following story. She was in Vienna 
last June and had occasion to ask a policeman in the street 
some question. When he had answered it he said ‘“ Why 
don’t you say, ‘ Heil Hitler’ ?”’ She replied “‘ I could say it 
just as loudly as you, but I need not; I have a fatherland of 
my own,” pointing to the badge which she, like all foreigners 
in Vienna, was wearing. To which he answered, ‘‘ You mean, 
you don’t need to yet” (“‘ sie brauchen es noch nicht”). On 
her return journey, owing, she thought, to the fact that a 
relative of hers had had to give up her post and leave Austria 
as a result of the Anschluss, she was cross-examined by two 
officials in her railway carriage for three hours; for three- 
quarters of an hour about her relatives’ movements, and for 
the rest of the time about Switzerland. At the end of the time, 
presumably annoyed at getting so little out of her, one of the 
officials remarked, ‘‘ All very well—but we shall be over in 
your country in spring, 1939.” 

She said to me, “‘ Tell your friends in England.” I am doing 
my best to do so by writing to you.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

I Keble Road, Oxford. HELEN M. CaM. 


FOOD AND DEFENCE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—Your article on “‘ Food and Defence” expresses once 
more a warning that cannot too often be repeated, and it may 
well be that the knowledge possessed by the Government in 
regard to our food supplies may have had a decisive effect on 
their attitude during the present international negotiations. 
On the other hand, it was announced the other day that Ger- 
many, thanks to the proper development of her resources, had 
achieved a bumper harvest and now had a two years’ supply 
of wheat in hand, which is being stored in the towns and villages 
throughout that country ! 

At present we produce considerably less than half of our 
requirements ; while various experts have calculated that, if 
we so desired, we could produce up to 80 or go per cent. of 
these. It is, then, not only food storage, but even more vitally 
food production which should be made a permanent part of our 
defence. And yet, still the workers on our country-side are 
decreasing at the rate of nearly one thousand a week, and still 
land is going out of cultivation and deteriorating, while many 
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of those engaged in the production of our most vital necessities 
are facing heavy losses as a result, the while all parties connive 
at the unfair competition to which they are subjected. Is it 
not time, and over-time, for the reorganisation of British 

iculture to enable it to play its proper part in the life of the 
country both in peace and war? The simplest method of 
attaining this end appears to be the fixing of Standard Prices 
for all agricultural products, based on a fair wage for the worker 
and an assured return to the producer. Farmers are today, 
surely, the only section of our business community who are 
forced when they wish to buy, to ask: ‘‘ What must I pay?” 
and when they sell: ‘‘ What will you give ?” 

Criticisms of the Government’s policy in international 
affairs appear to be rife today; should not the criticism be 
levelled more fairly at its neglect—and at our own neglect— 
of our national heritage, and of our basic and most vital line of 
defence—the Fields of England ?—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

H. WHITFoRD-HaAwkKEyY (Captain), 
Hon. General Secretary, Rural Reconstruction Association. 

35 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


JOURNALISTS AND OFFICIAL SECRETS 
{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

$in,—I think you are slightly in error in suggesting that the 
Official Secrets Acts were never meant to deal with such 
cases as that of the Lobby correspondents referred to at the 
Institute of Journalists Conference at Keswick. Whatever 
may have been the intention behind the Act of 1889 re-enacted 
wih Amendments in 1911, in the debate on the 1920 Act 
the Lord Chief Justice (who was then in charge of the Bill) 
specifically denied the contention that it was only intended 
to deal with spying. 

It is curious that The Times reports of September 13th 
and 14th show that the main interest of the journalists was 
in obtaining some method of domestic control of a com- 
mercialised Press by professional self-discipline to avoid 
State control in the future, and in seeking some liaison with 
the police to take the place of the present unsatisfactory 
methods involving bribery. I am afraid the Stockport case, 
the Sandys case, and now this of the “‘ indiscreet ”’ revelation 
of proposed coal legislation, show, to the contrary of the 
caim of Mr. Robson at Keswick, that the journalist (and 
the M.P.) zs ‘‘ seeking to put himself outside the operations 
of the law,”’ and ‘‘ to secure a privileged position incompatible 
with the responsibility of common citizenship.”’—Yours 
truly, ° Ropert H. CorrIck. 

31 Woodside Park Road, N. 12. 

{Even if the Bill was not confined to spying that does not 
mean that it was ever intended to apply to the Press. On 
that point the Attorney-General (Sir Gordon Hewart) said : 
“Tt is said that this Bill deals with the Press. That seems 
to me an astonishing statement, and it is very strange that 
persons connected with the Press should say that this Bill 
deals with them.”—Ep. The Spectator.] 


MIRACLES AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Dean Inge’s fantastic prejudice against the Catholic 
Church is well known, but, as he has rendered very distinguished 
service to English scholarship (notably with his profoundly 
erudite work on Plotinus), we must allow an old gentleman 
his fads and fancies however irritating they may be. So, if he 
likes to think all the odd and inaccurate things he does think— 
as set forth in his review of the book, Great Catholics—he is 
at liberty to do so. What, however, he is mot at liberty to do 
1s to tell lies about the Catholic Church. Apart from the fact 
that they are totally unworthy of him as an English gentleman— 
the mere fact that he, a distinguished scholar and divine, sets 
his name to them, gives them a spurious validity which deepens 
the offence. 

To say, for instance, as he does in this review, that the Church 
maintains its influence by bogus miracles is a flat and emphatic 
lie. One example, of world-wide fame, will suffice ; the miracles 
of Lourdes. It is a well-known fact that no cure at Lourdes is 
considered a miracle except it be the cure of an organic disease. 
Cures of nervous diseases are not recognised as miracles. 
Sick pilgrims to Lourdes, moreover, must produce first a 
dossier of their case, signed by their doctor at home. They 
Must be examined and their home-diagnosis considered by the 
doctor in the Clinic at Lourdes—and if there is the slightest 


hint that the disease is nervous in origin, then any subsequent 
cure is not called a miracle. At the Bureau des Constatations are 
recorded and checked the certificates of maladies and the 
certificates of cures. It is free to all physicians whatever their 
nationality and religious beliefs and from two to three hundred 
doctors visit the clinic annually. The cause of the miracles 
has been equally ascribed to the nature of the water, and to 
mass-hypnotism and suggestion. The water on analysis has been 
found to contain no curative properties of a natural character 
whatever—while the most famous and daring of the sug- 
gestionists, Monsieur Bernheim—a Jew and a well-known 
sceptic—head of the Medical School at Nancy has emphatically 
denied, in his book, Hypnotisme, Suggestion et Psychotherapie, 
that organic cures could ever be effected by suggestion. 

Dean Inge may dismiss Lourdes as “‘a bogus miracle’ 
and an example of “empirical technique”; so did Zola. 
But Zola is dead—and the work of the clinic at Lourdes goes 
gloriously on—and will go on, long after Dean Inge is dead ; giving 
the lie with its miracles to the enemies of Our Lady and the 
Church.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GERALD WYNNE RUSHTON. 


, 


Haddiscoe Manor, nr. Norwich. 


WHY WE WENT TO WAR IN 1914 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The last sentence in Janus’ comment on my letter 
in no way contradicts what I have said. I maintain, however, 
that Lord Snowden cannot have invented the scene of jubilation 
at the meeting of the Army Council when the news of the 
invasion of Belgium reached it which he describes. I have 
not access at present to Lord Snowden’s book, but I am sure 
that my remembrance of what he said is substantially correct. 
I was struck by it when I read it because of its startling character. 

It was common knowledge at the time that a definite portion 
of the French line of Defence had been allotted to the Expedi- 
tionary Force, and this in itself surely presupposes some 
previous understanding between the English and French 
Governments. Janus’ quotation from Lord Grey’s memoirs 
does not in itself deny that some pledge had been given to 
France, but only Grey’s personal conviction that no such pledge 
ought to be given. 

I have not read Grey’s memoirs, and perhaps Janus has not 
read Lord Snowden’s book. If he would do so I should be 
interested to hear his comments on the passage I have referred 
to.—I am, &c., ROGER F. MARKHAM. 

Aughton Rectory, Ormskirk, Lanc. 

{Janus writes : There were, of course, military conversations 
between Britain and France from 1906 onwards (after the 
Tangier episode); they were instituted to consider what 
form Anglo-French co-operation should take #f Britain ever 
decided to co-operate with France against Germany, but 
it was emphasised from the first that the question of whether 
there should be co-operation’ should be entirely open. 
Grey could not possibly have held a “ personal conviction 
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that no such pledge ought to be given” and-have retained 
his position as Foreign Secretary if the pledge had been given. 
If Snowden and Grey are in conflict on a question regarding 
foreign policy there can be no doubt which should be followed. 
Snowden was in opposition, with no first-hand knowledge of 
negotiations ; Grey had been Foreign Secretary since 1905.] 


THE WEEK’S GREATEST TRUTH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SIR,—It must be a source of pride to any of your devoted readers 
when they find their judgement endorsed by “ Janus.” Your 
selection as ‘‘ The week’s greatest truth” of the sentence from 
The Times pleases me, because on the day it appeared, I wrote 
congratulating its éditor on this supreme triumph in the 
delicate art of meiosis, of which The Times is a master. My 
letter was not published, in spite of the compliment—possibly 
because I went on to suggest that while Mr. Chamberlain 
was busy he might put the map of Europe before Herr Hitler 
and ask him to select the bits he proposes to annex. This 


would save much time and also the waste of Hitler’s excellent - 


technique in Denmark (where it is commencing) in Poland, 
Italy and Alsace-Lorraine. ets: ee 9 

The same day I was in the company of an eminent public 
man who has had much to do with the Government plan for 
promoting the cultural prestige of Great Britain on the Con- 
tinent. More in sorrow than in anger he remarked that he 
would not be able to show his face in Europe for some time 
now. Don’t you think The Spectator might agitate for a 
national week of humiliation and prayer ?—Yours faithfully, 

7 Albion Street, W.2. ALFRED Cox, 


WHAT IS ART? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—I disagree so completely with Mr. Blunt’s idea of 
criticism that I wish to question. certain of his unmentioned 
assumptions. Mr. Blunt thinks that one should understand 
why a movement or an artist arose, and why at any particular 
time he or it receives appreciation. That-is to say he wishes 
to feel secure in his generalised judgements. But art is not a 
matter. of generalisations. It is not a matter of admiring post- 
impressionism and rejecting pre-Ravhaelitism, it is not even 
a matter of admiring Cézanne and disliking Rossetti. It is a 
matter of choosing between individuel paintings by Cézanne 
and Rossetti, both of whom painted well at times, and not so 
well at other times. It is convenient to say Rossetti was a 
middling artist and Cézanne a great one, but it leaves the 
heart of the matter untouched. 

Does Mr. Blunt’s intellectual analysis really help him to 
choose between two works, such as van Gogh’s “ Chair” 
and ‘‘ Sunflowers”? ? To me, ‘‘ The Chair” is an almost 
perfect record of imaginative vision, while ‘‘ The Sunflowers ” 
gives me little pleasure ; but I know people who would state 
the case in exact reverse. Which of us is right ? 

The verdicts of. personal sincerity combined even with 
critical genius are insecure; but since it is not correctness but 
personal sincerity combined with artistic genius that makes 
good art, I do not see why the corresponding virtues should 
not be sufficient to judge with, despite their insecurity. To 
put it another way, accuracy, correctness, security, call it 
what you will, is irrelevant beside the personal reaction of a 
living taste.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., DION MURRAY. 

6 Airedale Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


NATIONALISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In its leading article of September: 22nd The Times 
declares : “‘ In the age of Nationalism the only strategic frontier 
worth its name is a frontier of race or language.” 

Surely this is an extremely dangerous theory to hold within 
the British Empire, which is and must remain based on the 
co-operation of different nationalities within the Empire. 
Also, what of Switzerland, with three races and three languages ? 
Has Switzerland no strategic frontier worth a name ? 

The Pope assures us that an exaggerated Nationalism can 
only lead to war. I am not a Catholic, but I admire the Pope 
for his undaunted opposition to the ideas of the Dictators in 
their Nationalist crusades, No one can call him “ Red,” 
however.—Yours, &c., A. L. WARDELL. 

Stonecroft, Richmond Road, Sherborne, Dorset. 


——— 


FREE TRANSPORT TO WORK 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I have only just read your issue of September 2nd 
and have been interested in Mr. Derrick Sington’s article 
on slum clearance in the Ancoats district of Manchester, In 
Melbourne, in Australia—and I don’t know if such a system 
existed in other States—over thirty years:ago, the owners 
or occupants of any new house or cottage built within a twenty 


miles radius of the town was allowed two free daily tickets 


to carry them to and from their work. 

I myself was the first tenant of a small really charming 
little house for which I paid the modest rental of 13s. a week 
enjoying the fresh air fifteen miles out of town and going to 


_and fro every day. As it happened, I only needed one ticket, 


but I was entitled to two if necessary. One of the great 
benefits of this journey was that I had a clear hour each day 
for reading and got through a number of books, otherwise 
impossible to me in a very busy life: in addition to this it 
made a good break between my home life and my work on 
a woman’s paper. 

It seems to me that some sort of arrangement for free transit 
might be made in England to bridge over the first strangeness 
and expense of a move out from congested areas. It is, after 
all, a case of give and take, for the different transport companies 
are the gainers by the establishment of families out of the 
towns.—Yours faithfully, ELINOR -MorpDAaunt, 

Colquhoun Arms Hotel, Luss, Loch Lomond. 


THE MATTER OF REDPOLLS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Before—or lest—Sir Beach Thomas and I are plunged 
again into things which united us some twenty odd years 
ago, I should like to tell him that lesser redpolls have increased 
considerably here in the last three years. Our parks are now 
frequently their homes, and I have seen several nests with 
eggs and young this year. Goldcrests, too, are on the increase, 
as though these little birds were pitying a distressed area, 
whose inhabitants are a kindly folk—Yours, &c., 
Merthyr, M. WatcyN-WILLIAMS, 


“BEST SELLERS AND THE ATLANTIC” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—We hope you will send us an invitation for the spectacle 
of Mr. John Carter eating his hat, which should be both amusing 
and instructive. 
The sales in this country of Dorothy Parker’s After Such 
Pleasures, alone have exceeded two thousand.—Yours feithfully, 
LONGMANS GREEN AND Co., LTD., 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES 
[To the Ecitor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Agricultural land is being starved today from lack of 
working capital—as regards large estates, capital is being 
steadily drained from the land by the imposition of death 
duties, this apart from existing mortgages—consequently 
very few private owners can afford to dispense with their 
rent-roll, but in most cases the whole of this should be returned 
periodically to keep land in a healthy condition. 

Agricultural land requires constant capital outlay in “‘ drain- 
age,” “dressing,” &c., and ‘“‘repairs to farm buildings, 
fences, gates,” &c., the position is accentuated among 
the ‘s-t:all tenant farmer owners who purchased their farms 
at enhanced prices with borrowed money in the boom period 
of 1919, consequently land is rapidly deteriorating as few have 
any available capital. , 

The productiveness of agricultu:a! land is a National non- 
party question, and vitally important now. 

We require State supervision by the Ministry of Agriculture 
to ensure efficiency, and failing the attainment by the occupier 
of an approved standard of production, the State should be 
empowered to take over the land at a proper valuation, so as 
to ensure the essential fertility of the soil. 

Sampford Brett, Somerset. OWEN HowarD OWEN» 
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POLES AND HUNGARIANS 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


gir,—The Sudeten-German question is claiming today so 
much of our attention that people in England are inclined to 
close their ears to the demands which the Poles and the Hun- 

‘ans are making with regard to Czechoslovakia. It is not 
very magnanimous that they should be so insistent when 
Czechoslovakia is being sorely pressed by Germany. But let 
ys examine their demands for what they are worth. 


The Poles have declared that their compaiziots in Slovakia 
are intolerably maltreated, that, for instance, there are not suffi- 
cient Polish schools. The truth is that there are Polish schools 
in such abundance that not a single Polish child need attend 
a Slovak school. The masters in the Polish schools are Poles, 
some of them are Polish citizens and, of course, they are all 
paid by the Czechoslovak State. It is interesting to notice 
that, according to Polish statistics, there are a good many chil- 
dren in Warsaw for whom there is no accommodation in the 


schools. 

Today the Polish authorities do not regard their Ukrainian 
subjects. with overmuch benevolence. Some of them are 
asking now that the Ruthene province of Czechoslovakia should 
be handed over to them, partly so that they may have acommon 
frontier with Hungary and partly because it contains Ukrainians 
whom they wish to control. 


If the people of Ruthenia be asked whether they wish to 
remain in the Czechoslovak Republic or be handed over to 
Poland, I need scarcely say that the result is a foregone conclu- 
sion. 


A good deal less certain would be a plebiscite among the 
Hungarians in Slovakia. Two or three weeks ago Mr. Imrédy, 
the Hungarian Premier, summoned to his office the Budapest 
editors. He told them that Hungary would demand no more 
than that the Hungarian people in Slovakia should be given 
autonomy. But now it is being loudly claimed in Hungary 
that the land inhabited by their compatriots on the left bank 
of the Danube should be made over to Hungary without any 
sort of plebiscite. The truth is that if a plebiscite were to be 
held ‘one might very well receive a reply corresponding more 
to the interests than to the nationality of the peasants, who, 
of course, form the great majority of the population. The 
reason for this is that Agrarian Reform has been introduced in 
Czechoslovakia, so that the peasants, irrespective of nationality, 
are-pretty well off, whereas Hungary remains a feudal country 
with huge estates in private hands and hundreds of thousands 
of peasants without a square inch. I have seen peasants from 
Hungary come across the frontier at Berehovo to ask if they can 
be naturalised in Czechoslovakia, for they know that their 
relatives in the Republic are in a much happier condition than 
they are themselves. Hungary has a number of friends in 
Britain and there is much in the character of the Hungarians 
which is attractive. Also one cannot but sympathise with 
them for what they lost by the Treaty of Trianon ; but if they 
had been more democratic they would have a good many more 
friends in Britain and more adherents among their own people 
in Slovakia. It would be monstrous if the Hungarian peasants 
in Slovakia are handed back to Hungary without being con- 
sulted, though it is perfectly true that they were not consulted 
in 1918. After all two blacks do not make a white. Hungary 
today is in a difficult situation. 
Most part anti-Nazi, which is not to say that it is pro-Little 
Entente. There will have to be concessions from those three 
countries, an arrangement with Jugoslavia being the least 
difficult. It is to be hoped that the Roumanians will abolish 
the “numerus clausus ” which restricts the number of young 
Hungarians in the universities and colleges. (It is also to be 
hoped that the Hungarians will be similarly liberal towards the 
Jews in their own country.) With the Anschluss of Austria 
Hungary has lost a valuable market for her machine industry 
and medical preparations, while Czechoslovakia, selling from 
now On, we may presume, more timber, wheat and other pro- 
ducts to Britain, will be able to make larger purchases from 
Hungary. The economic horizon for an understanding be- 
tween the four Danubian countries is bright, and if their 
Statesmen are wise they will spare no effort to arrive at a political 
understanding. If they delay they may all be overwhelmed.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 
Szeged, Hungary, 


HENRY BAERLEIN, 


Public opinion is for the 


PREUSSENS ERSTE EISENBAHN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondente.] 





** IMMER voran,” so lautet der Titel eines Festspieles, das zum 
hundertsten Geburtstage der Eisenbahn Berlin-Potsdam in der 
Deutschlandhalle zehn Tage lang aufgefiihrt wird. Es finden 
taglich zwei Vorstellungen statt, der Preis der Karten ist sehr 
bescheiden und die ganze Ausstattung diirfte ebenfalls ziemlich 
bescheiden und volkstiimlich gehalten sein. 

Am Eroffnungstage dieses Festspieles fand eine Wiederholung 
der historischen ersten preussischen Eisenbahnfahrt_ statt. 
Am friihen Morgen versammelten sich die Teilnehmer dieser - 
Reise im Lustgarten, um schon so den lustvollen und lustigen 
Charakter der Fahrt zu demonstrieren. Frauen und Manner 
hatten die Kostiime ihrer Grosseltern angezogen, bunte 
Trachten aus der Biedermeierzeit, in der es Vatermorder - nur 
in Form von grossen Herrenkragen gab. Dann bestiegen die 
braven Leute ihre alten Fahrzeuge, Kremser und Kutschen, 
die man nebst den dazu gehérigen Pferden aus den 4ltesten 
Stallen hervorgeholt hatte. Auf dem alten Potsdamer Bahnhof 
erwartete bereits der hundertjahrige Jubilaumszug die Festgiaste, 
bestehend aus der Lokomotive ‘‘ Adler ” und den fiinf offenen 
Wagen, gepolstert mit blauen Sitzen. Um zehn Uhr nahmen 
die Fahrgaste ihre Platze ein, Zugfiihrer und Heizer im 
Galakostiim mit Zylinderhut bestiegen ihr Dampfross. Dann 
rief der Bremser von seinen luftigen Sitz im letzten Wagen 
frohlich “‘ Einsteigen fiir den Personenzug Steglitz—Zehlen- 
dorf—Potsdam !”’, bimmelte noch einmal ganz fiirchterlich, 
weil ja alles schon eingestiegen war und dann ging es unter 
miachtigem Pfeifen und noch michtigeren Dampfwolken mit 
dem alten Ziiglein aus dem alten Bahnhof. Hier und auf der 
ganzen 27 km langen Bahnstrecke hatten sich Zehntausende 
von Neugierigen eingefunden, um fiir einen Augenblick lang 
den Blick von einer furchtbaren Gegenwart in eine freundlichere 
Vergangenheit zuriick zu senden. 

Wahrend der ‘‘ Adler ” mit seinen fiinf Wage!lchen geruhsam 
durch den Grunewald zottelte, gab es in den Kammerlicht- 
spielen am Potsdamerplatz eine Festversammlung mit der 
Egmont-Ouvertiire und Ansprachen von Berliner Reichsbahn- 
prasidenten, dem Berliner Oberbiirgermeister und dem 
Reichsverkehrsminister, wobei die vollstandige Umgestaltung 
des Berliner Verkehrsnetzes angektindigt und auch schon 
naher beschrieben wurde. Dann fuhren die Ehrengidste von 
diesem Festakt mit einem richtigen elektrischen Sonderzug 
dem historischen Ziiglein nach, tberholten dieses im Bahnhof 
Ufastadt Babelsberg und gesellten sich zu den Schaulustigen 
im Bahnhof Potsdam, wo unser Jubilaumszug nach dreistiin- 
diger Fahrt pustend schnaubend und zischend eintraf. Alle 
Potsdamer MHonorationen; der Polizeiprasident, Regierungs- 
prasident, Stadtkommandant und andere hatten sich mit 
Mannlein und Weiblein in Biedermeierkostiim eingefunden, 
um dann die Berliner Gaste in einem grossartigen Festzug 
liber die lange Briicke nach dem Konzerthaus zu geleiten, wo 
es ein Festessen mit Bier aus der Kindlbrauerei, viel Reden 
und noch vielen anderen Ulk gab. Die Riickreise wurde aber 
mit Riicksicht auf die Sicherheit der lieben Gdste micht im 
offenen Jubilaéumszug angetreten. 

Preussens erste Eisenbahn war die dritte in Deutschland. In 
Bayern war die erste 1835 zwischen Nurnberg und Firth einge- 
richtet worden, in Sachsen folgte zwei Jahre spater eine zwischen 
Leipzig und Althen. Die Potsdamer Strecke war am 22. Sep- 
tember 1838 zwischen Potsdam und Zehlendorf befahrbar, am 
29. Oktober war die ganze Strecke fertig. Der Fahrpark bestand 
aus sechs englischen Lokomotiven, zwei Staatswagen und 
vierzig Personenwagen I.II.III. Klasse, zu denen noch ein 
Vieh-und ein Gepackwagen kamen. Die Fahrt fand taglich 
um zwolf Uhr mittag statt und dauerte 42 Minuten. 

Das Festspiel ‘‘ Immer voran”’ besteht aus der Vorfiihrung 
von allen Arten jener Eisenbahnztge, die seit hundert Jahren 
zwischen der feudalen und industriellen Hauptstadt Deutsch- 
lands den Verkehr vermitteln. Auch der modernste Schienen- 
zepp wird in dem Durchgangsbahnhof Deutschlandhalle 
‘** aufreten.”” Es werden auch Ziige der Zukunft anrollen, aber 
ihr Aussehen soll nicht verraten werden. 

Die Deutschen spielen gerne Theater. Aber sie sind erst 
ganz in ihrem Element, wenn dieses Theater noch mit Technik 
aufgeputzt werden kann. Solange es sich mit Eisenbahnen, 
Festspielen und anderen harmlosen Dingen befasst, wunschen 
wir ihnen von Herzen eine gute Reise und ein “ Immer 
VOran eee 
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THE LAST OF THE RATIONALISTS 


By W. 


” 


«© |. To lose faith in false gods,” writes Captain Liddell 
Hart in an appreciation of T. E. Lawrence contained in his 
new book,* “‘ is a positive gain.” The remark is part of Captain 
Liddell Hart’s reply to a comment on Lawrence to the effect 
that the latter “went to his grave without delivering any 
message.” By the “discard of vanities,” he says, Lawrence 
“came nearer to complete freedom than any man I have 
known.” But this confession of faith in losing faith is much 
more than a link in a chain of argument concerning one man’s 
place in history. It is, rather, a thread which runs through the 
whole of Captain Liddell Hart’s thought, and he consciously 
allows it to draw him into situations and arguments which any 
man, to whom comfort and ease weighed as of any importance, 
would be careful to avoid. 

Captain Liddell Hart has a reputation as an iconoclast and 
as, on occasion, a hard hitter, but those who open this volume 
in the hope of finding either destructive attacks on military 
reputations or displays of verbal fireworks will be sadly dis- 
appointed. Nor will those who approach this new volume of 
essays find, perhaps, a great deal of information which they 
could not have gleaned from the author’s earlier writings. 
Viewed as a whole, the book is an attempt to set not only 
the War of 1914-1918, but also the author’s own writings about 
it, in perspective, and by mature reflection to inculcate lessons 
which may guide us through the perils of the future. This he 
is able to do in a calm and studied fashion because the lapse of 
time, his own work and that of other writers, have created in the 
wide public which he aims at, and succeeds in reaching, a 
critical interest which can be satisfied by quiet discussion. 

This, then, is the predominating tone of the book, and it 
suits to an astonishing degree the author’s aptitudes and 
powers. It is probable that these have nowhere been so clearly 
displayed as in the essay on Haig. - That this should contain 
criticism, and severe criticism, will surprise none. That it 
will, even at this time of day, pain and anger some Captain 
Liddell Hart recognises—and he recognises that there may be 
other causes of this pain and this anger than personal feelings 
or mere stupidity : 

“ , . the military hierarchy shows a natural anxiety lest a know- 
ledge of the fallibility of the generals of yesterday should disturb the 
soldier’s trust in the generals of today and tomorrow. A realisation 
of the cycle of familiar errors, endlessly recurring, which largely 
makes up the course of military history may lead one-to think that 
the only hope of escape lies in a more candid scrutiny of past expe- 
rience and a new honesty in facing the facts. But one should sull 
be able to appreciate the point of view of those who fear the conse- 
quences. Faith matters so much in times of crisis. One must have 
gone deep into history before reaching the conviction that truth 
matters more.” 


This is probably putting the case for obscurantism as high as 
it can reasonably be put. Having put it, the author goes on to 
paint the picture of the man with a delicacy and a firmness 
which leave nothing to be desired. He repudiates the view 
that Haig was “ 
with Robertson to get rid of French, and the disgraceful suppres- 
sion of vital facts from the Cabinet, of which Mr. Lloyd George 
has complained with such good reason, are presented not as the 
manifestations of the character of a backstairs politician, but as 
the errors of a man led astray by self-importance, ‘‘ the blend 
of a deeply religious trend with an ever-growing self- 
confidence.” A slight irony is permitted to enter into the 
account of Haig’s rise to prominence : 


“ 


. Haig was far from a failure at Camberley. He definitely 
made an impression on the instructors as well as on his fellow- 


*T hrough the Fog of War. "By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber.- 
12s. 6d.) 


a stupid man.” On the other hand the intrigue’ 





T. WELLS 


students, and that impression was deepened when he attended 
shooting parties, given by his sister Henrietta, i in the company of the 
Prince of Wales. This was natural.” 

_ As an instance of the caution and moderation which some 
of his critics would deny Captain Liddell Hart, the final Passage, 
in which he says that “‘ It is only by measuring his handicaps 
that we can appreciate how much Haig accomplished j iN spite 
of them,” deserves, though it cannot receive, quotation jn 
full. In this essay he shows himself armed at almost every 
point, as*historian, literary critic, military thinker, and philo. 
sopher. In the essay on Robertson, he must, indeed, stand 
astonished at his own moderation, for it is difficult, even at this 
distance of time, not to burn with anger at, for example, the 
stupid and arrogant way in which this promoted trooper 
once dismissed a suggestion by Balfour that we might consider 
a reversion to our historic strategy in the conduct of the War, 

Robertson shared with Haig and a great many other soldiers 
an astonishing ignorance of British institutions and their inner 
meaning. One of the themes to which Captain Liddell Hart 
constantly returns throughout the volume is the relationship 
between statesmen and soldiers, and in particular the superior 
strategic insight generally in our history displayed by the former, 
Of this he offers an interesting explanation. The soldier, even 
if he finds time to study strategy, ‘‘ has no real practice until 
war comes. In contrast, there is a close relation between 
military and political strategy. War, like politics, is a two- 
party contest. A sense of time and of the opponent’s psychology 
is indispensable to both. A successful political strategist has 
such constant practice that, with study, he ought to be able 
to adjust himself to war more easily than a peace-trained soldier 
to strategy.” 

It is impossible here to analyse in any detail the book asa 
whole. Beginning with a survey of the War in a nutshell, 
Captain Liddell Hart passes on to discuss War personalities 
and personal views of the War. Parts Four and Five consist 
of historical views of the War—in form mainly reviews of 
different volumes of the Official History. There follow accounts 
of three episodes, including the invasion of Belgium, in which 
the wisdom and insight of King Albert are saliently contrasted 
with the delusions of the French and Belgian General Staffs. 
Finally, in an epilogue, there are set out some of the historical 
lessons which the author draws. It is almost superfluous to 
say that, even if a little uneven in interest, all the essays are a 
delight to read. It would appear that, inverting the process of 
development of Latin literature, Captain Liddell Hart’s prose 
is passing frem its Silver to its Augustan Age. 

As these lines are being written, it seems that, once again, 
the lights in Europe are going out, and that we are to be 
enveloped in the fog of war. At such a time not only has this 
book a peculiar relevance, but also its underlying message 
has a quality of piquancy. ‘‘ How differentiy the affairs of the 
world would go—with ‘a little more decency, a little more 
honesty, a little more thought. Especially a little more 
thought.” For Captain Liddell Hart our present situation is 
but the natural result of our short-sighted attempt “to play 
the old diplomatic game ”’ while in fact giving our opponents 
the chance “of manoeuvring for position before the main 
stroke is delivered.” ‘‘ What can the individual learn from 
history—as a guide to living? Not what to do, but what 
tostrivefor .. . Thei importance and intrinsic value of behaving 
decently. The i importance of seeing clearly—not least ourselves.” 
The author’s creed gives a light by which to steer, but it 
not of itself give men the courage by which to die. And this, 
he might reply, is its greatest merit. He is the last of the 
rationalists, and offers us a way, not of death, but of life. 
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Farming and hood Supplies 


A SUSSEX FARMER » WILLIAM WOOD 


‘Mr. William Wood is in the true succession to that truculent but 
faithful apostle of the English countryside—William Cobbett. He has 
the same insight into things rural, and the same intense sympathy 
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one of the most urgent problems of the day. With his guiding propo- 
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AN OXFORD FIGURE to enjoy health and happiness, as also dear Sam in his ney Be 
situation. wf 
Dr. Routh. By R. D. Middleton. (Oxford University Press. He did. SUX 


12s. 6d.) 


I suppose that Dr. Routh’s chief claim to general fame was 
on the score of longevity ; and that his name, if it is remem- 
bered at all beyond the walls of Oxford, is remembered as 
that of an extraordinary eld person who, living well on into 


the reign of Queen Victoria, looked as if he had stepped out 


of an eighteenth-century picture, wig, cassock, bands and 
all, and having reached his hundredth year consequently 
achieved some remarkable records. It will interest those 
numerous persons who have the mentality of letter-writers 
to The Times on who is the oldest Etonian or Wykhamist or 
what not, to know that Dr. Routh resided at Magdalen as 
undergraduate, Fellow and President for eighty-three years, 
of which he was President for sixty-three and that during 
that time he admitted 183 Fellows, 234 Demies and 162 
choristers. His memories ranged correspondingly. In 1851 
he told a friend that he had talked with a lady whose mother 
remembered Charles II walking in the Parks at Oxford with 
his dogs. Routh himself had seen Dr. Johnson in a snuff- 
coloured coat, walking up the steps into University College, 
and knew well at Magdalen Dr. West, who was in college 
with the last of the Fellows who had been ejected by James II. 
And so on. 


But it was not merely these adventitious associations, which 
any centenarian might have collected, that made Routh a 
name in his day. He was a person of remark in himself, 
a scholar of great learning and solid achievement. This 
biography of him, as is the way with biographies, would 
have it that he was a good deal more; that as a patristic scholar 
he had a European reputation ; that it was through his efforts 
that the Church of Scotland was “‘ brought out of its place 
of hiding ’’—whatever that may mean; that he had some 
part in bringing about ‘the: close relationship now existing 
between the Orthodox Church and our own ’’—whatever 
advantage that may be; and again that he played a réle 
through Bishop Seabury in “obtaining the Episcopate for 
America ”’—according to the clerical phrase. There are chapters 
on all these subjects. But it does not appear that Routh’s 
réle in relation to America was more than to tell Seabury 
to go to Scotland for his consecration—though the old toy was 
apt in later life to think he had played an important part, 
as sO Many octogenarians, and even younger, are liable to do. 
With regard to the Russian Church, he simply allowed the 
eccentric Palmer to go abroad with his backing and make a 
fool of himself. Palmer’s dealings on the Continent make 
a chapter of absurd reading. And what Routh chiefly did 
for the Scottish Church was to dedicate a book to its bishops— 
as this one is, in rather flatulent terms. 


No; the real interest of Routh’s career, such as it is, rests on 
more solid, conventional grounds. He was the son of a parson, 
with very little means and thirteen children to provide for. 
Yet Routh, by his own abilities and owing to the fortunate 
circumstance of his being elected President of Magdalen while 
under forty, made a handsome thing out of his career and must 
have left a substantial fortune. It is one of the lacunae in this 
book that we are not told how much he left; it would have 
been an interesting piece of social history to know, and more 
important than many of the ecclesiastical details we are given. 
With so many children it was a hard struggle for Routh’s 
father, and though he may not have been ambitious, he cer- 
tainly had an eye to the main chance for his children. His 
correspondence is filled with such points as this: ‘‘ The two 
pupils you have in mind may prove a desirable acquisition if 
the old gentleman should live to be a Bishop and continue any 
time upon a see”; or recommending another son to the 
young Fellow of Magdalen in case “* anything offer in his way, 
and particularly if a Bailiff or Steward be thought of for your 
estates in Norfolk and Suffolk.” A sécond son did become 
Fellow of Magdalen, strange to say; altogether the Rouths 
must have done well out of the college. In addition the 
President was presented by his brother-in-law to the fat living 
of Tilehurst in Berkshire, worth a thousand pounds a year, 
when the pound was worth a pound. 


“The profits of the living this year, as Dr. Chandler died before 
Harvest,” (writes Routh’s sister) ‘“ must, I suppose, be very con- 
siderable, which will enable you to have repairs done, as also to 
furnish the Parsonage, where I sincerely wish you may live long 


* any way to solve. them. 





What a good old institution the Church of England Was fog 
them! No wonder they did not want any change, and Were 
such Tories in politics. There is a significant sentence ina 
letter of Routh to Dr. Phillpotts, the famous Harry of Exeter 
against the Reform Government’s suppreSsion of ten redundant 
Irish bishoprics : 

“In the first place, the transferring the fees of the epj | 
estates to the tenants from the landlords is enormously unjust, an 
should make the possessors of all manorial property afraid of similar 
arrangements on various pleas in favour of the tenants.” 

It was fear of Reform encroaching upon the Church of England 
which began the Oxford Movement; and Routh’s sympathy 
for, and treatment of, Newman is one of the best things to his 
credit. He was rewarded with one of those affecting, Nostalgic 
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dedications with which that magic hand seduces the heart: Set in Cat 
“To Martin Joseph Routh . . . who has been reserved tor the narra' 
to a forgetful generation what was the theology of their fathers ” P 
and so on. Routh, though he had a pretty turn for a Latin 
sentence, never wrote anything like this. His letters ar : 
uniformly dull—so unlike the delightful specimens we are given The 
from the correspondence of his friend the eccentric and radical BAay 
Dr. Parr. It is clear that Parr would make an altogether more ff \ ith an 
amusing biography than Routh. island in 
This is a work of piety and scholarship. It will interes 
those who are interested in the Church of England, perhaps 
those who are interested in Oxford, most of all, there can be Th 
no doubt, members of Magdalen. A. L. Rowss, e 
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The Golden Road: 
Arthur Stanley. 





An Anthology of Travel. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. STANLEY, who gave us The Bedside Book, has now increased 
our debt with a fine anthology of ‘travel. There are notable 
omissions, of course, as there must be in any collection. But 
the reader who worries over gaps has surely a touch of the 
curmudgeon. The choice ranges from Herodotus to T. E£, 
Lawrence, from Horace to Somerset Maugham; and most 
of the giants stand between them at their magnificently virile 
best. What reasonable person could ask more ? 

An anthology is intended to stimulate, to send readers to 
the source and fountain. This one accomplishes the duty 
and, for me at least, did more. It set me to wondering all 
sorts of unanswerable things, which naturally. are those that 
most compel an answer. Why do men press to the skylines? : 
What urges their pens to the sheet? Why does the average 
traveller write better than the average novelist ;. the master- 
traveller a trifle less sublimely than the master-novelist? 
What will be the substitute for this form of release when the 
last horizon has been crossed? ‘These are most fascinating 
questions, cutting to the roots of behaviour and to the whole 
outlook of our children. In the few hundred words at my 
disposal I can only attempt to indicate the problems, not in 
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Why do men press to the skylines? Ambition in many 
cases, no doubt: in others a chafing at the fetters. Yet, to 
begin with, it is often littlke more than a surge of adolescence 
in the blood, a natural flight from the nest. The mature 
are seldom wanderers. In youth a man may journey with 
impunity, washing his mind with the strangeness and laying 
up a store of joy. He should beware, however, of excess. 
There are few sadder people in this world than an elderly, 
rootless man who has bowed too long to the lust. We are 
a little apt to forget that a tramp is a professional, more bound 
than the average bank-clerk. He-has bartered. stability for a 
dream, and it is only the genius who can be trusted to live ia 
dreams. Horace, as usual, had a word for it: 

*“ We come to this ; when o’er the world we range 
’Tis but our climate, not our mind we change. 
What active inactivity is this, 

To go in ship and car to search for bliss ! 
No ; what you seek, at Ulubrae you'll find 
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If to the quest you bring a balanced mind.” A bril 
For Ulubrae read the nastiest pustule of a jerry-builder’s villa, 
and we have his meaning ! 
Yet, while the ferment lasts, unslaked and careless, seme 
of the greatest prose in the language has been born. A fine - 
adventure generates a heat, welds brain and heart and eye into. Van 





an instrument of spiritual significance. Urged by the excite 
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The autobiographical record of one of the generation up at Oxford in August, 1914. 105. 64. 
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‘Told with genuine feeling and unmistakable literary skill’ —Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 64. 
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ment of his danger, compelled by his environment to deal 
with facts a man may produce a book which, in his sober 
moments, would be impossible. Lawrence of Arabia was a 
genius of guerilla warfare. He had a fine, scholarly mind. 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is the.most splendid travel-book 
of our age, perhaps of any other. But there is not the smallest 
evidence to show that Lawrence, without external stimulus 
of a most unusual kind, could rise to sublimity. That, in 
my belief, is the fixed and impassable gulf between Lawrence 
and, say, Dostoievsky. “Lawrence was carried to the heights. 
Dostoievsky lived there. In other words, the traveller is 
an amateur. He should not return too often to the well. 
The greatest of the novelists are professionals. 

This brings us with a jerk to the future. What outlet can 
there be for the adventurous when the frontiers recede so 
fast? Already, bar war, it is hard to seek out danger without 
a gross incompetence. The words of Louis Bleriot, included 
in this anthology, and spoken in a rickety machine in 1909, 
strike us with a monstrous incredulity. He says: 

“TI am amazed. There is nothing to be seen, neither torpedo- 
destroyer, nor France nor England. I am alone. I can see nothing 
at all. For ten minutes I am lost. It is a strange position to be 
alone, unguided, without compass, in the air over the middle of the 
Channel.”’ 

The Channel! Not Atlantic or Pacific! It is the cry of 
a brave man exploring a hostile element, less than thirty 
years ago. 

The answer, I suppose, is that the last skyline of the physical 
is in sight. Within less than a generation we may have con- 
quered our material needs and have leisure showered upon 
us. After a period of desolate boredom, like that of the 
hobbyless man who retires to die, we shall be driven to use 
our minds. Then adventures of a gentler nature, such as 
White’s of Selborne, Thoreau’s (with hot and cold water in 
the cabin) or W. H. Hudson’s may become the fashion. At 
the moment it is the exceptional man who can endure half an 
hour by himself, but that will pass. We shall remember 
the advice of the oracle at Delphi: Know Thyself. The 
largest terra incognita is the human mind. 
and blankest spaces. In time we shall come to know that the 
easiest place to explore it is not the Congo or the Amazon 
but Voltaire’s garden. 

And the travel-books which will be written of those journeys 
will be no less full of courage and endurance than those which 
tell of the camels and merchandise on the road to Samarkand. 


JULIAN DuGuD. 


A ROMANTIC DIPLOMAT 


Laughing Diplomat. By Daniele Varé. (John Murray. 16s.) 


IN the summer of 1932, when Signor Varé, then Italian Minister 
to Denmark and Iceland, was touring in the latter country, he 
wrote in his diary : 

“ Tceland is the only restful diplomatic post now left in a hectic 
world. Ifthe Gods are kind, I may end my career among these hills, 
these glaciers and these streams. During the winter darkness I will 
make music. My violin shall snuggle once more under my chin, 
where a woman might rest her cheek. So will we wait together for 
the dawning of the first day.. When it comes, like a shepherd in 
Arcady, I will exchange my uniform-sword for a crook. Bettina 
(his wife) shall keep turkeys . . . and if some day—felix opportunitate 
vitae—I write an autobiography, it will not be to describe ‘ Statesmen 
I have met’ but to evoke memories . . . autumn woods in the 
Wiener Wald—where once Beethoven used to walk—and the 
Danube’s blue and silver threading the October gold. Brown hills 
in China, with misty blossoms heralding the spring. Rides in the 
Campagna, where the grass is starred with daisies, and violets nestle 
in the coverts. Evening at sea, when the stateroom piano tinkles, 
engines throb, and the bowsprit heaves up to pierce the Southern 
Cross. Such are my diplomatic memories.” 


If this book is not quite the autobiography imagined on that July 
evening, it is not unlike it ; that list of memories, if incomplete, 
contains many that remain most clearly in the reader’s mind ; 
and the emotions shown there—the longing for peace and 
simplicity, the slightly sentimental nostalgia, the innocent 
enjoyment of writing pretty phrases—are the emotions that 
most obviously inspire a most enjoyable book, for the right kind 
of reader. Only the right kind of reader will reach that passage, 
which is very near the end: the wrong kind of reader will 
have put the book down long before, either impatient because 
it is desultory in motion and quite wanting in climaxes, or 
exasperated at the extracts from the author’s Handbook of the 
Perfect Diplomat (which are extremely sound and anathema to 
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all believers in assemblies and mass-diplomacy), OF youthé,i! 
rabid because Signor Varé’s scale of values is not Wel aa 
who attained majority in the present decade. 

plenty of books written for that kind of reader, Pe. eal 80 may 
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interesting, but for its geniality and good humour, its enj 
of the incongruous (as when the Portuguese Chargé q’ 
in full uniform, milked Signora Varé’s cow after dinner), 
preference of domesticity to social glamour, its unsent; 
love of dogs and horses, its picture of a diplomatic 
simply as a walk in life, but neither a parade nor a thriller, 
above all, for its unselfconscious revelation of a character, 
sentimental, disillusioned, a little divided, hard-working hy 
not ambitious, poetic, devoted, friendly and loyal. 

** Smiling ” rather than ‘‘ laughing ’’ would have been the 
appropriate epithet for the diplomat whom first we see od 
brating his twentieth birthday in 1900 at Berlin, dining fy 
in high diplomatic society and then driving to the “ house 
of the three musicians ” where Joachim, one of its inhabitants 
and teacher of his own teacher, Markees, was playing quarts, 
That evening he decided that it was better to be a competey 
diplomat than a merely, or even highly, competent musician— 
a fact which gives the measure both of his inclinations and hig 
good sense. Then followed a gay time in Vienna, marriage toy 
English wife, the Foreign Office at Rome, and then eight yeary~ 
1912-20—as First Secretary in Peking, three years at Geneva, 
return to Rome, and then another four years in China as Minister 
Such is the bare outline which, with his memories, Signy 
Varé so charmingly fills in, whether they be of Duse talking 
to him all one summer night in the Villa Borghese, of Pavloy 
bathing one of his babies, of the vagaries of his family and dog, 
of the idiosyncrasies of his colleagues, or the curious occurrences 
of his varied life. 

The chapters on China and a diplomat’s existence thes 
however, have a far more than anecdotic interest; admit 
ably humorous and vivid as pictures of the odd contrasts ig 
that paradoxical country, they also show an accurate 
sense of what was happening and what ‘would happen 
The passage on Chiang Kai-shek illustrates this particularly; 
it is too long to quote, but it represents a stubborn, cautioy 
and very likable man trying to resist a process which, le 
knows, is irresistible. The chapter about Geneva, though mor 
deliberately comic, is also very well worth reading as a sidelight 
on the proceedings of the League of Nations during the early 
twenties. But, to me, one of the most delightful passages is 
the narrative of how the author was suddenly sent to London 
in 1934 to assist the Minister in the matter of Hungarian loan, 
how he escaped the official luncheon but discussed a pint of port 
with George Street—how refreshing that would have been!- 
at the Savile, and how, the next day, after an English breakfast, 
he went to find the little boy (himself) who once lived witha 
grandmother in Kensington. Not long afterwards he found 
a real and pretty cousin in Venice, and they rowed to th 
Giudecca, to a deserted garden .. . 

No wonder Signor Varé can talk English with a perfect 
Scots accent: Barrie was, no doubt, also his cousin. 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 












NO RED TAPE 


An Unconventional Civil Servant. By C. H. Dudley Wal 
and C. B. Spencer. (Michael Joseph. os. 6d.) 


t 

Sir HENRY CUNYNGHAME was that rare phenomenon, a Civil 
Servant who was also a human being. To judge by this vefy 
interesting book, this was due to heredity. He was the great- 
grandson of Thurlow, and for a considerable time devoted 
himself tothe law. He was also the grandson of Lord Hardinge, 
and therefore had soldiering in his blood; but his uncle 
Charles Hardinge was an artist, and Henry had a naturd 
artistic gift. He was born in Canada, his first school was 
in Dublin ; he was “‘ educated ’’—that is, he idled—at Wellington 
under Benson ; and from his youth up he was an indefatigable 
traveller. All this, if it did not make him profound, gave 
him a width of mind not to be depreciated as mere versatility. 
As he could not remain very long in any profession, 9 
he could not keep up a diary continuously. But fortunately 
he could resume it after neglecting it; and the selectiom 
here given form the nucleus of a fascinating book. Cunyng 
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drama—the net is wide. 


behind Nelson’s Discussion Books. 


Fifty New Topics to Talk About 


IFTY experts writing on fifty subjects for the man in the street. This is the idea 
Politics, science, art, economics, sociology, 
Each volume has purposely been written in a provocative 


way—you may disagree with the authors. All the better. These books are designed 
for discussion. Read them—give them to your friends and family to read. Free from 
prejudice or propaganda, the series states and underlines the pros and cons of many 
modern problems. They leave you free to make up your mind for yourself. 

Fifty will appear at short intervals between now and the early months of 


the New Year. 


Richard Wilson, D.Litt, 
General Editor. 


ee 


A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A., 
General Editor. 


Here are the First Twelve 


|. THE MATURING MIND 
Prof. T. H. PEAR 

A well-known broadcaster and 
popular lecturer describes in 
straightforward style the de- 
velopment of the mind from 
adolescence to maturity. 


2. NATIONAL 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

P. H. ASHER 

A trenchant comparison of the 

totalitarian ideal to become 

economically independent in 

time of war with the alternative 

of international free trade. 


3. DRAMA AND LIFE 
ROGER DATALLER 

The ex-miner novelist-critic re- 
views western drama from the 
Greeks to the Soviets, stressing 
the significance of the theatre 
to the average man and woman. 


4. WHAT ABOUT INDIA ? 


Prof. L. F. RUSHBROOK 
WILLIAMS 

A noted scholar and broad- 
caster states the case for our 
occupation of India without 
excuse or prejudice, with frank 
criticism and carefully weighed 
conclusions. 


5. PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

M. L. JACKS 

A counterblast to the modern 
“cults of the body ’’—and a 
study of physical fitness, not as 
an end in itself, but as a basis 
for sound mental development. 


6. THE RESPONSIBLE 
CITIZEN 

S. H. CAIR 

The intelligent voter’s guide to 

our methods of central govern- 

ment, with a review of party 

organizations and their aims. 


7. FACTORY LAW 

Mrs. C. D. RACKHAM 

A prominent Factory Inspector 
describes the scope of the new 
Factory Act and addsa searching 
chapter on the International 
Labour Bureau. 


8. RUDE MECHANICALS 
NORA RATCLIFF 

A practical book about the 
Village Drama Movement, with 
excellent notes on production, 
choice of plays, and kindred 
matters. 


9. OUR SPOKEN 
LANGUAGE 

Prof. A. LLOYD JAMES 

The speech director of the 

B.B.C. deals with problems of 

good speaking, showing how to 

avoid mistaken and unpleasant 

vocal habits. 


12. THE GEOGRAPHY 
BEHIND HISTORY 
W. G. EAST 
There are few historical pro- 
blems which are not, in more 
or less degree, conditioned and 
influenced by geographical 
situation, proximity, position, 
or separation. This book 
follows this line of thought 
throughout world history. 


13. PROPAGANDA 

R. S. LAMBERT 

The Editor of The Listener traces 
the progress of national and 
international propaganda—and 
the effect on theordinary citizen 
caused by commercial and 
political influences of this nature. 


15. THE FRENCH 

POLITICAL SCENE 
DOROTHY M. PICKLES 
French party politics explained 
—their aims, objects, strength, 
and influence—with analogies 
from Great Britain. 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER ABOUT THEM, or write for full Guide to the Series to Nelsons, 


Well printed on good 
paper, beautifully bound 
in cloth. Books to buy 
and keep. 
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35-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 









NELSONS DISCUSSION BOOKS 


Of especial interest to 
Adult School and W.E.A. 
Classes, B.B.C. Discus- 
sion Groups, etc. 
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hame saw the cities and knew the minds of many men, and 
his Odyssey, though scrappy, is full of good episodes. He 
“‘ devilled,” along with Asquith, under Bowen, and found 
Bowen what others found him—the. possessor and user of a 
biting wit. To an incapable man who had published a stupid 
book, Bowen said, ‘‘ You never did‘ anything better.” 

Like everybody else in the ’seventies ‘“ Harry” was in- 
terested in spiritualism. At a certain séance an old gentleman 
recognised a spirit as his nephew. ‘‘ Are youdead?” ‘“‘ Yes.” 
“How did you die?” ‘‘ By violence.”’.. “‘ In an accident ? ” 
“No, by hanging”; and the old gentleman fell down in 
a fit. 

Through Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) Harry met 
Spencer and Huxley; and the tells us something. of both. 
Spencer’s views of art were characteristic. He told Holman 
Hunt that Michelangelo’s representation of God as an old 
man was an outrage. ‘How would you represent God?” 
asked Hunt. ‘ Asa spark in a cloud,” replied the philosopher. 
On another occasion Harry was a guest at an outdoor tea, 
with Huxley at one end of a long table and Spencer at the 
other. Suddenly, while Huxley was talking to his neighbour 
on anything rather than literature, Spencer called out to him, 
and said, ‘‘ We are discussing here how you would define 
a tragedy.””’ Without a moment’s hesitation Huxley answered, 
“* As a theory killed by a fact.”” One could wish that Aristotle 
had been there. 

Of the rest of the book, which deals mainly with Cunyng- 
hame’s admirable work in the Civil Service, I must leave 
readers to form their own opinion. As a result of his own 
experience he drew up a table of rules for Tite Barnacles : 


“* Always see difficulties even in the most simple matter: if they 
are overcome you may get part of the credit. Shelve every question 
you can. Always create the impression that you are worked to 
death. Never give an opinion ; if you must, never change it, unless 
you can contrive to make out you meant something else. Sacrifice 
the public to your department, the department to your chief, and 
your chief to yourself.” 


This will be enough to show that this book will repay 
perusal, more especially as it is light to hold and very clearly 
printed. It is, however, unfortunate that, amid so much that 
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is interesting, there should be so many small but annoy; 
errors, for few of which the printer can be fairly My 
We light on the Lady of Shallot, Dibden, Heidelburg 
Paley’s Evidence ; Darwin is called a Professor ; Cathie 
accused of having defined a gentleman as a man who ; 
a- gig, whereas everybody knows how he ridiculed «,.. 
manity ” ; even the old hymn “ Shall we gather at the river)» 
is misquoted. Nor can I easily believe that a Wel} 
schoolmaster would ascribe ‘“‘ He that fights and runs away? 
to Butler—one of the vulgarest of errors. The : 
is often equally bad: for example, une sourire, “ he Spent 
he had with books,” “all but the last has,” “ neither of 
really great lawyers.” Some of these are Sir Henry's ow 
slips ; where they are, the editors might have relieved them. 
selves of responsibility by adding an inexpensive sic, 

E. E. Kew, 


A PSYCHO-ANALYST ON SOCIETY 


The Psychology of Social Movements: A Psycho-Analyt 

View of Society. By Pryns Hopkins. (Allen and Unwin, 108, 64) 
IN every civilised country men are asking, and asking with 
something like desperation, questions which a book such 4 
this should help to answer: whether civilisation itself cq 
endure ; why objects which we all believe we desire, such x 
peace between nations, should seem impossible of achievemen: 
and why large sections of mankind have suddenly abandone{ 
not only the political beliefs but als> the moral and religious ides 
which had guided their forefathers. Anyone who admits thy 
the science of psychology has added to our knowledge of humy 
nature will realise that it can contribute to our understanding 
of these problems. And those who accept even a part of th 
conclusions reached by Freud and his school will be awa: 
that this contribution is of basic importance. If a book could 
be written which justified the title quoted no one concerned 
with social movements could afford to ignore it. 

In fact its title is a misleading description of this particult 
book. It deals only indirectly with the psychology of social 
movements, and it does not expound a psycho-analytic viey 
of life, but the personal view of a man whose opinions har 
been formed by many other influences besides his knowledg 
of psychology. To take two examples—the author discusses 
the relative values of gluttony and poetry as though he wer 
writing in the middle of the last century; as though they wer 
a mere matter of “‘ higher” and ‘‘ lower ”’ pleasures, an 
*‘ educating taste”? until one is preferred to the other; k 
makes no reference either to the fact that large numbers of 
human beings are incapable of taking pleasure in either ove: 
eating or reading poems, or even—though surely this is th 
crux of the problem from a social point of view—to the forces 
which drive us to find our pleasure in such different ways. 
Again, few other psycho-analysts would allot only one chapter 
(nineteen pages) to political beliefs and to religion (which th 
writer dislikes) and the bulk of two chapters (thirty-one page) 
besides many other paragraphs to the evils of smoking (whic 
he dislikes even more than religion). 

What this book does contain is interesting but les: fat 
reaching. After some introductory chapters on the history ail 
importance of modern psychology and its appropriate ethic 
basis—which he finds in Utilitarianism—Dr. Pryns Hopkiss 
states that man has six fundamental needs for six formsd 
happiness. These are the enjoyment of knowledge, of whut le 
calls sensory naturalism, of inner peace, of the family, d 
material means and of safety from violence. He then examint 
them in turn and shows that our attitudes to each one are basel 
not upon reason as we like to believe, but largely upon tendencit 
which have been shaped in us during our earliest years, f 
which we are often unaware, but which influence profoundly 
our conscious judgements and feelings. He describes som 
of these sources and traces, not always as clearly as he might, 
the evolution of adult character traits from their infantil 
origins. He does refer to some of the social movements which 
are particularly affected by these unconscious mechanisiis, 
and what he says is often lively and suggestive. But what hes 
analysing is essentially some components of our views about 
social movements and not the movements themselves. For 
example, when he is dealing with religion Dr. Pryns Hopkinss® 
anxious to show that elements such as sadism and home 
sexuality have entered into certain religious attitudes that hs 
gives no space at all to its restorative and uplifting aspects 
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By the Editor of the famous Bedside Book 
‘The true Stanley touch’ 


—F, W. OGILVIE, Director-General of the B.B.C. 
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‘I am sure it will be as welcome as its 
predecessors. It is beautifully done.’— 
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and barely refers to’ man’s conception of God, though both 
these are of primary social importance. 

Again, he isso much concerned to emphasise the infantile com- 
ponents of our beliefs that he often writes as though they were 
the only factors present. To take one case—when he is discussing 
the human attitude towards work he derives the feeling that 
productive work is a duty and idleness asin from ideas implanted 
ih the infant by mothers and nurses with regard to the output 
of faeces. This he considers a determinant of Socialistic 
opinions and hatred towards rentiers as a class. Such a form of 
bias may exist, but it is also true that work is a condition of 
human life and that lazy people were disliked and despised 
centuries before the advent of modern hygiene. 

. The author’s knowledge of America, his career as a school- 
master and a social reformer have enabled him to include 
material which will appeal to English readers; and as the 
accounts of the theoretical work on which his psychology is 
based, though chiefly English, are scattered and not always 
easy to produce, enquirers who are already acquainted with 
their main outlines will find a good deal to interest them in this 
volume. On the other hand one is driven to say that it is too 
fragmentary, too personal, and perhaps too aggressive in tone 
to give a fair or coherent picture of current psycho-analytical 
hypotheses on social subjects to anyone who is without other 
sources of information. A. BLANCO WHITE. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT KEMBLES 


Fanny Kemble: 
Armstrong. (Macmillan. 


A Passionate Victorian. 
15s.) 

‘THERE can be no shadow of doubt about the quality of this 
absorbing book. It is a superb human document. Never 
was there portrait of a notable woman more faithfully or 
more lovingly limned. Theatrical biography is far from 
being every man’s meat, but Miss Margaret Armstrong has 
accomplished the rare feat of making it palatable to the million: 
In point, however, of subject and material, the conditions were 
so special that it is doubtful whether the feat could be repeated. 
If this able memoir of the last distinguished bearer of a great 
theatrical name has all the appeal of a good novel, it is because 
Miss Armstrong has thoroughly digested her data and taken 
pains to novelise them. Not but that she has full recognition 
of the limitations of honest biography. She keeps a tight 
rein on her bounding imagination and refrains from indulging 
in fictional conversations. Happily, there was no need to speak 
beyond her brief, the material being so abundant. Not only 
did Fanny Kemble leave several books of recollections, but, 
so remarkable was her highly complex personality that there 
are frequent records of her in the reminiscences of her contem- 
poraries. From these many strands, Miss Armstrong, inspired 
by sheer love of her subject, has, with consummate judgement, 
woven a fabric of charm and endurability. 

This is theatrical biography with a difference, for the very 
good reason that to Fanny Kemble theatrical life was never all- 
absorbing. Although she came of player-folk on both sides, 
she had throughout her long life a positive loathing for the 
stage. Nothing but necessity compelled her to take to the 
boards, and, although the footlights had for her none of their 
wonted fascinations, she triumphed by sheer strength of will. 
Undoubtedly she had histrionic powers, but her supreme 
art was the art of living not the art of faking emotions. All 
pretence was to her abomination. In the beginning she was 
more inclined to write than to act and wrote a play long before 
she had any notion of going on the stage. At divers times 
she made considerable sums of money with her pen. It was 
her lot to pursue several careers with bland impartiality and to 
fail in none save in that of wife. Readings nowadays are so 
little in vogue that it will come as a surprise to the rising 
generation to learn that as a reader of Shakespeare she prospered 
exceedingly for many years on end on both sides of the Atlantic, 
but it needs to be recalled that in the mid-nineteenth century, 
there was a large middle-class public both here and in America 
much too puritanical to countenance the theatre and yet 
avid for some sort of intellectual entertainment. Once again 
the old Anglo-Saxon genius for compromise had its exposition. 

One of the charms of the book is that it not only affords 
us a microcosm of the Victorian age but yields a telling picture 
of rough and rugged young America busily engaged in working 
out its own salvation.. As one turns the leaves one’s interest 
centres not in Fanny’s work but in Fanny herself, so intriguing 


By Margaret 















is her personality. Impulsive, unconventional, high-pringpy 
and morally courageous, she was a bundle of contradiction! 
at once perplexed and delighted. Despite lingering traces 
the old prejudice against the genus player, she Moved a 
in Society, as if by divine right, and could pick ang pes, 
her intimates. All went swimmingly until she made 
ugliest of blunders in choosing a helpmate. It passes Unde 
standing why she should have elected to give her hand ty 
no doubt rich Georgia planter, one Pierce Butler, she yp 
had an abiding horror of slavery. It was a bitter jroo 
circumstance, for by taking the step she was compelled 
obtain first hand knowledge of the ghastliness of Negro lifes 
the old cotton fields and to shed many tears over her j . 
to soften any of its rigours. Not in vain, however, Was thiy 
descent into Hell. In due season she recorded her impression, 
in a book entitled Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantayy 
and that book sent a wave of feeling over England wy 
effectively checked her from committing the terrible blundeg 
of lending her aid to the cause of the South. But furthy 
and much greater suffering awaited the noble-minded 
abolitionist. Pierce and Fanny fell apart: they were incom 
patibles. A legal separation ensued, and the disgracehy 
American law of the time denied Fanny access to her two 
children. There were years of waiting before mother and 
daughters could come together. Then, and then only, did thy 
storm-tossed woman attain safe harbourage. The end yy 
frosty but kindly. The high-spirited young girl who hy 
seen Edmund Kean in his decline and fall lived long enoyj 
to enjoy the friendship of Henry James. This was a happy 
circumstance, for to Henry James gratitude is due for giyj BO 
to the world the crispest and most satisfying analysis of Fanny's 
complex personality. Of her he wrote in his Essays on Lond: 

“* She was the rarest of women, one of the finest and most origin 


of talkers. She wrote exactly as she talked, observing, asserting, 
complaining, confiding, contradicting, crying out and bounding of 





always effectually communicating. ... A prouder nature ney St 
affronted the long humiliation of life. The faculty of self-derisign 
was never richer or droller. . . . She was composed of contrastsand = 


opposites: an extraordinary mixture of incongruous things, of 
England and France in her blood, of America and England in her 
relationships, of the footlights and the glaciers in her activities, of 
er and contumacy in her character and tragedy and comely 
in her talk.” 


Dates in the book are surprisingly few, hardly more thana 
dozen in all, but such is the grip and glamour of the narratir 
that one is little troubled by the absence of such signpost, 
The main thing is that readableness has not been achieved 
at the expense of accuracy. Only one slip is observabk. 
We are told that Murray, the noted Edinburgh theatrial 
manager, married Tom Moore’s sister, whereas his wif, 
formerly Miss Dyke, was a sister of Mrs. Tom Moor. 
But in a cursedly mechanistic age it is necessary to makeat 
least one mistake in a book just to demonstrate that one is nota 
robot. W. J. Lawrence. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITOR 


The Double Life of J. M. W. Turner. By Kenelm Foss. (Th 
Richards Press. 10s. 6d.) P 


THERE is no point in writing about Turner if you just wat» }——— 
praise him or tell stories about his double life. His doubk 

life was grubby and squalid and not double at all—aunless its 

double, and not merely unusual, to be at once an R.A. andi 

visitor to brothels. There is no need td defend Turner’ T 
paintings against Turner’s rather unpleasant but ordinay v 
personality and against his habits. There is no need to excut B 
Turner or to be defiant about him; but there is every nel § 
just now to write carefully and critically about his painting 
and to balance their absolute worth against their importance 
as something which had to occur and had to alter the movement 
of painting. 

These are not considerations which have worried Mr. Fos. 
He likes Turner, he has mugged up the anecdotes, he know 
when Turnér was born and when Turner died. He know 
that several things happened in that extent of time, but for al 
that he understands, for all that he cares or criticises, for dl 
the trouble he takes to connect Turner with Turner’s lifetims 
Mr. Foss’s Turner might as well have lived and painted @ 
one of the outer Hebrides. Mr. Foss is simply convinced thit 
Turner was Supreme: “ Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus is Ww 
questionably his greatest work and one of the outs 
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masterpieces of all time.” Turner is ‘‘ the supreme poet and 
inspired visionary.” Turner had ‘‘a spiritual and aesthetic 
intellect unsurpassable in range and brilliance,” and Turner’s 
soul ‘‘ followed its own brave mystical call.” And so to the 
climax : 

“In Turner, with all his blind spots, England can boast one of 
the very greatest painters that ever lived, the peer of Rembrandt, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, and Rubens, and, in landscape-art, 
not only the greatest, but head and shoulders above all others.” 
In short, there is no artist but Turner and no Turner but 
Turner the Great. 

Now the truth is that Mr. Foss’s concept of Turner the 
Great (as distinct from Turner the Great Exhibitor) is an 
excecdingly dubious one. My own conviction, not lightly 
made, is that Turner had good eyes, but a dull mind. Not to 
think of Rubens, do Turner’s landscapes matter and exist as 
much as landscapes by Hobbema or Ruysdael, artists whom we 
now, naturally, underesteem? Does Turner see a piece of 
landscape and report it in a way that is interesting ? Constable 
talked of the grave moral feeling of the Phocion landscape by 
Poussin which is now in the National Gallery. Has anyone 
ever talked of any grave moral feeling in any landscape ever 
conceived and painted by Turner? Constable felt the differ- 
ence I am talking about when he said: 

* Turner has some golden visions (in the year’s Academy), glorious 
and beautiful; they are only visions, but still they are art, and one 
could live and die with such pictures.” 

And I would say that living and dying with such pictures is 
an exaggeration quite correct for 1828, but impossible alto- 
gether for the present time. 

Turner was immense, but size is satisfaction for the weak. 
And Mr. Foss would not have written so foolishly if he had 
looked at things—landscapes by Rubens or Poussin’s Deluge, 
for example—more closely and had decided what qualities 
distinguish a wild and flaming landscape from a “‘ great” 
landscape. He wou!d not have been so wrong if he had paid 
more respect to Sir Walter Armstrong, whose book on Turner 
is the wisest one which has been written. When he said on 
the first page that Turner was “‘ absorbent, descriptive, explana- 
tory, rather than creative,” Sir Walter Armstrong made, I 
believe, the one final, irrefutable judgement : 

“Turner, in short, does not create, he adumbrates ; he does not 
present original and concrete ideas of his own, he reproduces and 
illustrates existing things, playing with them, indeed, and enhancing 
them, so far as imitation can enhance the thing imitated, arranging 
them anew, for the most part with extraordinary sympathy and 
vigour, but s2ldom depending on the power innate in the language 
he is using to carry his own emotions into the souls of his fellow 
creatures.” 

Apart from some vagueness in the final sentence, that is the 
truth; and I think Turner’s limitation is also clear in the 
story which Mr. Foss quotes on page I05: 

** One stormy day at Farnley ”’ (says the younger Fawkes, referring 

to 1810), *‘ Turner called to me loudly from the doorway, ‘ Hawkey ! 
Hawkey! Come here! Come here! Look at this thunderstorm. 
Isn’t it grand ?—isn’t it wonderful ?—isn’t it sublime ?’ ” 
It is in the thunderstorm sense that Turner is grand, and 
wonderful and sublime; and when all this is admitted 
and established, it is time to go on and write about Claude and 
Turner and Impressionism, and the bore of too much light and 
Cézanne and Seurat and solidity. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


THE CRISIS 


Europe 2ad the Czechs. ByS. Grant Duff. (Penguin Special. 6d.) 


AUTHOR and publisher are to be congratulated on having 
produced this book at this moment and at this price. It is the 
best and most informative general survey of the Czechoslovak 
problem that has yet been published, and, with the huge 
circulation which the Penguin series commands, it may do 
much to give the general public and its leaders a more accurate 
appreciation of the issues at stake in Czechoslovakia. It will 
please some, and annoy others, that Miss Grant Duff shows a 
remarkable understanding of and sympathy with the Czech 
national spirit and the Czech attitude in the present crisis ; 
and perhaps it is precisely this which has enabled her to write 
what is an objective study of the problem. A month ago 
some so-called ‘‘ experts’ and even more politicians would 


have said that her views were distorted by her uncompromising 
hostility to National Socialism ; but today it can be seen that 
such an attitude leads in fact to a view of the Czechoslovak 


= 


problem which is corroborated in every detail by the 
of events in the last few weeks. Ot 
The greatest merit of the book is perhaps that its author ; 
never led astray into thinking that the Czechoslovak D ta 
is concerned with the rights of minorities or the right to sel 
determination. The demands of the Sudeten Deutsch, { 
their present form, are purely an instrument used by : 
to break the Czechoslovak State. Injustices, which are gi 
compared with those suffered by other minorities, have beey 
committed, but only the sheerest hypocrisy can preteng 
are the root of the present conflict. From that it follows thy 
the conflict cannot be solved by rectifying these iNjustiog, 
And even rectification is not possible by the means applied » 
present. The secession of the Sudeten Deutsch does Not me 
that they will be free ; it means that the Czechs and Souther 
Slavs will be. enslaved. 







To regard the Czechoslovak problem simply from the Point 
of view of abstract ‘“‘ self-determination ” can lead only ty 
muddle, confusion, and, in all probability, disaster, The 
problem can only be properly regarded as an episode in th 
history of Germany’s expansion in Europe, and it is as gy 
that Miss Grant Duff regards it. Thus the minorities questig 
falls into its proper place as a minor and subsidiary one, anj 
the greater part of the book is taken up with, firstly, an accouy 
of the century-old struggle between Germany and her Shy 
neighbours, secondly, an account of the present crisis in which 
that struggle has culminated, and, thirdly, an analysis of why 
its result will mean for Western Europe. 


It is this historical treatment of the problem which enabls 
Miss Grant Duff to describe the present crisis in its jug 
proportions. It would be wrong to say that her book is djs. 
passionate or detached ; it is truer to say that it has the kindof 
passion which comes from a true reading of history, an accurate 
perception of the forces involved, and a desire that progressive 
forces should defeat reactionary ones. It is unfortunate tht 
there has been little of this kind of passion in English and French 
diplomacy during the crisis ; but of two actors in the dram, 
President Benes and Herr Hitler, it can be said that they 
have spoken with the authentic voice of history. The contrat 
between the speeches of President Benes and those of his 
German opponents depends on something more than questions 
of taste. The dignity and reasonableness of the one arises 
from the Czech’s justified conviction of the progressive part 
they have been called upon to play in Europe, the sense tht 
they are expressing and defending the only values which 
can secure peace and justice for all peoples, including th 
Sudeten Deutsch themselves. The appalling harshness, arto 
gance, brutality of the others is the true voice of Pan-Germanism 
as it always has been and always will be, a destructive force 
whose ugliness cannot be hidden even by words like “ self- 
determination ” and the name of Wilson. It is because Miss 
Grant Duff has seen the conflict, and all the details of the conflict, 
in these terms that her book is an invaluable contribution, 
at the present moment, to understanding the crisis. Everyone 
can afford 6d., and every one, particularly politicians, should 
buy and read this book. 





SHOTS IN THE DARK 


Too Many Cooks. By Rex Stout. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Death in a White Tie. By Ngaio Marsh. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 64) 
Death in Five Boxes. By Carter Dickson. (Heinem2zna. 7s. 6d) 
Comes a Stranger. By E. R. Punshon. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
St. Peter’s Finger. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 64) 
The Chislehurst Mystery. By E. L. Mann. (Eyre and Spottis 


woode. 7s. 6d.) 
The Moor Fires Mystery. By Harriette Campbel!. (Heinemann. 
6d.) 


7s. 6d. 
The Case of the Michaelmas Goose. By Clifford Whiting. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
This Path is Dangerous. By F. J. Whaley. (Robert Hale. 7s. 64) 
Crime of Violence. By Rufus King. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Precious Company. By Jackson Budd. (Michael Joseph. 75. 64) 


Tuts is certainly a bumper month for crime-books. The 
first seven on my list are all of high merit: I have placed 
Rex Stout and Ngaio Marsh at the top only because theit 
detectives are admirably original characters and less well 
known to the public than Mrs. Bradley, Sergeant Bobby 
Owen and Sir Henry Merrivale. 

We have had from America Philo Vance, Ellery Queet 
Asey Mayo and the charming hero of The Thin Man; © 
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Catherine Gavin | 
Author of “ Louis Philippe.” 
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“If there is a fault with this book it is that if it were twice the length it would 


be twice as enjoyable.”—DAILY SKETCH. 
“ Excellent hard-hitting.’,—GLASGOW BULLETIN. 


“Can be commended to all who like a good meaty novel that has nothing trite 


in it.°—AYR ADVERTISER. 
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SEE A FINE LADY 


by 


Arnold Edmondson 
Author of “ Old Amos.” 
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“ Witty and humorous.”—SOUTHPORT VISITER. i 


“Genuinely humorous observation . . . has very happy moments.” 


—BIRMINGHAM POST. 
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FOOD FOR THE ORCHID | 


by | 
Ilyn Storer | 
7/6 net 


“The form of this novel is unusual, and much of its contents will be found to 














be somewhat provocative . . . deserves to be read with attention.” 


—NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Four novels by the most famous living American humorist | 


DREAMLAND 7/6 net | 
hy “One long laugh.”—REYNOLDS NEWS. 


SPOTLIGHT 3/6 net 
“Not a dull patch . . . brilliantly done." —MONTROSE REVIEW. 


SPEAK EASILY 3/6 net 


s. 64) “Qne of the funniest books that has yet come across the Atlantic.”—FICTION. 


MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN = 3/6 net 


- thei “One laughs again and again at the fertility of the wisecracks.”°-—THE TIMES. 
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these we must now add Nero Wolfe and his wise-cracking 
assistant, Archie. Whatever we may think of Nero Wolfe’s 
merits as an investigator, there is no question that he has 
personality—a quality rare enough among the detectives of 
fiction. A mountain of a man, a notable gourmet, lazy, given 
to Kai Lung-ish aphorism (‘‘a hole in the ice offers peril 
only to those who go skating”), something of a misogynist, 
possessed of a strong moral sense and a ruthless manner in 
the examination of suspects, Nero Wolfe went, I must admit, 
straight to my heart. 
is no less original than its detective—a gathering of the ten 
most famous chefs in the world to discuss their art and test 
each other’s palates. The chefs are a jealous and tempera- 
mental lot, so we are not surprised when one of them is found 
stabbed amongst his dishes. It is a little difficult to follow 
the movements of the suspects at the start: but this is the 
only criticism I have of a book whose dialogue is full of zip 
and where the reader will find recipes for such toothsome 
creations as Terrapin Maryland, Tennessee Opossum, Shad 
Roe Mousse Pocahontas, and (the dish that Nero was willing 
to detect murder for) Midnight Sausage. 

Ngaio Marsh goes from strength to strength, and Inspector 
Roderick Alleyn is well on the way to becoming my favourite 
gentleman-detective. Unobtrusiye, polite and efficient, he 
has none of Nero Wolfe’s flamboyance, but he is no less 
severe upon the more disagreeable of his suspects: his inter- 
views with the witnesses in this case are quite exceptionally 
good, bringing out so many unsuspected facets of character 
that a certain weakness in the plot goes almost unnoticed. 
Alleyn is investigating blackmail in high society: blackmail 
leads to the murder of his friend ‘‘ Bunchy”’ Gospell, a charming 
Edwardian gossip: one of the criminals is given us early, 
and the other is thrown at our heads in a double-bluff that 
does not, I feel, really come off. The transformation scene 
at the end, which takes place in New Scotland Yard, is a-bit 
difficult to credit: and my spies report that the All Souls 
blazer only exists in Miss Marsh’s fertile imagination. Other- 
wise Death in a White Tie gets full marks. I am glad that 
Roderick has fixed it up. with Agatha Troy: detectives should 
either be happily married or, like their great exemplar Sherlock 
Holmes, not interested. 

Death in Five Boxes is one of Mr. Dickson’s best cases. 
He starts off with one of those apparently impossible situations 
at which he is so adept—four people sitting round:a table in 
a room in Great Russell Street, three drugged with atropine 
and the fourth stabbed with a sword-stick. Not content 
with this, he allows us to find the most peculiar articles in 
their possession: Sir Denis Blystone has four watches in 
his pocket, Mr. Schumann parts of an alarm clock ditto, and 
Mrs. Sinclair quicklime and phosphorus in her bag. He 
then proceeds to solve this knotty equation with easy logic, 
throwing in a passage with an air-pistol which will lift the 
startled reader several inches out of his chair. In Comes a 
Stranger Mr. Punshon reverts to that venerable crime- 
chestnut, the Body in the Library. Here, however, the 
library is even more important than the corpse, for it is a 
world-famous collection of manuscripts and first editions, 
and Mr. Punshon garnishes his crime with a wealth of biblio- 
graphy which adds to its fascination (I only wish it had been 


The muse-en-scéne of Too Many Cooks 


[September 30, 1938 
—_ 


in the form of footnotes, for which I have an 
craving). I thought Bobby Owen was slow in the at 
about the significance of the Milton; and the PR 
whose alibi is exploded a bit late and perfunctorily, is a 
convincing as a psychological diagram than as flesh-and-blogt 
But this is a first-rate story, and the conflagration at the end 
makes a terrific climax. St. Peter’s Finger opens very nik 
with a young girl gassed in a convent. The scene fie 
Mrs. Bradley to exercise all her insidious charm and Outragéois 
unconventionality, though she finds the passive resistance ” 
the nuns a very hard nut to crack. The problem seq the 
reader is an interesting one (a minor problem is to discover 
the relevance of some of the chapter-headings, which are of 
a fearful reconditeness), but I found it difficult to keep all 
the threads of the plot in my hand, and it does peter oy , 
little towards the end: perhaps this is because the Criminal’s 
motive strained my credulity. 


unhealthy 


In the words of Julian Smith, part-hero of The Chislehurst 
Mystery, “‘ we were to play through a detective serial, oy, 
clues thousands of years old, our scene the map of England 
and our ‘goal the dubious treasure.” This was after the tee 
clue had been found. in the prehistoric workings beneath 
Chislehurst, and after Julian, Jason and the girl Mayrop 
had struck up partnership and had their first brush with the 
skeleton and the Lackland Party. Harassed by the latter, 
who want the treasure for nefarious purposes of their own, 
our friends uncover the secret of the great earth-works of 
Britain and are led finally to an unbelievable find under Corfe 
Castle. Julian, as befits a schoolmaster, tells the tale with 
touches of agreeable pedantry, there is some excellent descriptive 
writing, and a swell romance to round it all off. An unuswl 
and outstanding novel of adventure, this. The Moor Fire 
Mystery is another most intelligent book: it might well have 
headed my list, only that it did not hold my attention throughout 
and I am not so fond of Lady Campbell’s detective. It js 
concerned with the shooting of a financier on a Scottish 
moor: most of the characters are exceptionally individual 
and well drawn, which shows up the one or two who come 
out of stock. 


The Case of the Michaelmas Goose offers us a body which 
appears to have been thrown off a folly on the South Downs, 
some forgers, a detective who is a bully and vilely facetious, 
and a villain who reads The Times Literary Supplement. This 
Path is Dangerous deals with blackmail and murder in a small 
seaside settlement. The style is no end doughy at the start, 
but improves. One character, Mr. Trott, speaks with 
** baited breath,’ which is one way of describing the voice of 
the Sirens: and Mr. Trott is in at the death too. Crime of 
Violence is set in American high-life surroundings and the 
detective has a Sunday-school manner, which is not surprising 
considering the naiveté of the people he has to deal with, 
Precious Company is the kind of thriller that is breathless with 
rhetorical questions and asterisks, that never uses one word 
where ten will do, in which one of the characters actually says 
** Hist !”? and the hero is caught in an open boat in a storm 
of such violence that the jib is sent ‘‘ scudding to windward.” 
Can such things be? 

NICHOLAS BLAKE. 
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The Day Will Come. 
7s. 6d.) 

Port of Refuge. By Signe Toksvig. 

Dead Ned. By John Masefield. 


I wonperR if Thackeray would have approved of The Day 
Will Come. He certainly would not have liked it. He himself 
wrote the sordid tale of Catherine with the avowed purpose 
of divesting the criminal of the tinsel glamour that had been 
wrapped about him by Ainsworth .and Bulwer Lytton in 
such works as Jack Sheppard and .Eugene Aram. These 
romances seemed to Thackeray false and poisonous ; therefore, 
as an antidote, he produced his own, the object being to 
paint a faithful portrait of a murderess, and.to set her with 
her associates and accomplices in their true surroundings. 
But I don’t think he enjoyed the task; it was_prompted by 
a sense of duty; and the result, in its careful avoidance of 


By John Randolph Richards. 
(Faber and Faber. 


(Longmans. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


anything sensational, is dull and dismal to the point of being - 


almost unreadable. 


Mr. Richards, in The Day Will Come, is even more realistic : 
than Thackeray, because his hero lives, and Catherine, though 


her story is founded on fact, does not. Nor could anybody 
describe Mr. Richards’ novel as dull ; on the contrary, it has 
a rather dreadful fascination, the quality of bringing us into 
immediate contact with a mind-coldly and completely: evil. 
Everything is seen through this mind, and so a world is created 
which, while remaining -superficially unaltered, yet has some- 
thing abnormal about it. Not insane. Objects, people, are 
not distorted as they might be in a nightmare. The mind 
of Randall is clear; he has no illusions, no obsessions, no 
superstitions, he is not even excitable. His cleverness and 
determination are both above the average; his singularity 
lies in the fact that he is sub-animal. He can achieve no 
relationship except through lasciviousness. Honesty, affection, 
pity, gratitude—these are beyond his grasp. He is aware 
that such qualities exist in others, and exploits them, but 
their absence from his own nature is a source of vanity. He 
begins as a school teacher; then he becomes assistant to a 
dealer in second-hand books ; and throughout he is successful 
with women. His first murder is strictly commercial, and 
since it is committed entirely without risk, is unaccompanied 
by any other emotion than a faintly ironic amusement. It is 
amusing, too, to marry the victim’s wife, who besides inheriting 
the bookshop has a fortune of six thousand pounds. He is 
now definitely launched, has an increasingly prosperous 
business at his commend, a wife who is infatuated with him, 
and the gratifying sense that these good. things have been 
obtained entirely by his own cunning and strength of character. 
The future is bound to be easy; such dubious episodes as 
might imperil it are safely buried in the past. 7 

And then comes the letter, the letter from Nellie, whom 
he had half forgotten. He experiences a shock, followed by 
a hatred and rage of a violence rather startling in one so well 
balanced. Yet he must do something about it, and at the 
end of 10 minutes he-knows what. He-packs a bag :, thére<will 
be time enough on the journey to Bournemouth to think out 
the details. But Nellie has not only upset his plans; she has 
also uncovered a secret abyss, out of which rise monstrous 
images, sexual and savage. On these he gluts his imagination, 
while his excitement increases, accompanied by “‘a certain 
hair-raising curiosity.” And it will be so ‘‘ damned easy” 
that once or twice in that crowded railway carriage he has to 
fight back a chuckle. - “‘ He threw down women, gutted them 
like herrings, cut many a bloody-spouting throat. He pressed 
his thumbs on eyeballs, felt them squirt and roll.” 

It is an ugly picture, and I do not propose to follow it 
further. It is an ugly book, but it is powerfully written and 
probably comes very close to the real thing. If there be a 
flaw in the presentation, I think it is that in reality the final 
hideous orgasm must have been preceded by warnings. and 
symptoms which Mr. Richards withholds for the sake of his 
climax. The story is told without comment, in a manner 
completely detached, except that-now and then a note of 
irony enters. A Greek audience would have turned it down 
on the spot—but perhaps I am too prone to refer everything 
to the Greeks. 


FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


[September 30, 1938: 
i 


Miss Toksvig’s Port of Refuge presents a remarkable Contrast, 
It is a pleasant novel, simply written, quiet in tone, abou 
a young, intelligent, and very impressionable Swedish girl 
Naomi Holst, who has been brought up by her father, a poorand 
struggling philosopher, in a small town on the Swedish Coast, ' 
The scene, however, is not Sweden (we are given Only a back. | 
ward glance at Naomi’s childhood), it is the industrial town of 
Riverville in the State of New York. For in Riverville there js 
an unknown uncle who had emigrated many years befog 
and on her father’s death, which has left her at the age of 
16 alone and unprovided for, Naomi seeks out this unc. 
only to find that he has been a failure and is living in extreme 
poverty. Her dream of completing her education has to be 
abandoned. Her uncle and aunt can do no more than offer 
her a lodging; she must earn her own keep ; and the sole 
work that offers itself is in Wainwright’s collar factory, where 


all day long she sits before a machine in the deafening noise 


and heat and stuffiness. She hates it; she is far from strong ; 
yet she struggles on, though the last two or three hours of 
each day are a torture, leaving her more and more exhausted, 
It is at this point that the title of the book, Port of Refuge, 
becomes significant, and we learn why Miss Toksvig chose it, 
It is on a stifling day in August that the miraculous thing 
happens. 

“The cataracts of noise, instead of madly beating her, seemed 
suddenly to be pouring protectingly around her—rising, falling, 
rising, falling . . . sinking smaller and fainter like a far-off murmur- 
ing surf, but still rising and falling, rising and falling—and then it 
was gone! The noise was gone. The factory was gone. She 
was gone, whatever that ‘ she’ was. She found herself on the firm 
chill white beach of the northern sea.”’ 

A grey sky is over her, the grey-green dunes are behind her, 
the waves are breaking at her feet; she is really there. 

On her first return from this odd voyage in time or space, 
Naomi feels alarmed. . Yet the mechanical nature of her. work 
has enabled her to carry it on quite efficiently during her 
absence, and with the stopping of the machines she finds 
herself immediately back again in the factory. It becomes a 
daily experience which she learns to control, and it is her greatest 
happiness. There is another place too that she visits—equally 
beautiful, equally happy, but quite different, not lonely, for 
there are people there. I confess it is the Port of Refuge that 
interested me most in Miss Toksvig’s novel. Inevitably one 
is reminded of Henry James’s The Great Good Place, though 
it is quite likely that Miss Toksvig has not read that tale, and 


~ more than likely that the idea was suggested to her by Dunne’s 
» Experiment With Time. But I do not wish to give a false impres- 


sion of the book. By far the greater part of it is occupied 
with Naomi’s love story in normal life; the Port of 
Refuge forms only -a brief interlude—and a conclusion 
when the love story goes wrong. The love story itself is 
unconventional. It would have been easy to strike a wrong 
note here, for it is poor Naomi who does all the wooing, 
but Miss Toksvig treats it sympathetically, with delicacy and 
tact. 

Dead Ned takes us back to the good old days of Victorian 
romance. Here are all the familiar ingredients—an ancient 
mariner who tells the hero of a mysterious white race and a cave 
of emeralds in Africa—a house with a secret room—plotting 
villains—a murder not at all like the murders in The Day Will 
Come—the arrest of the young hero—his trial and death- 
sentence. What is distinctly unfamiliar is that the execution 
takes place. Resuscitation follows, thanks to a clever old 
surgeon : then flight in the ship of a sinister sea-captain engaged 
in the slave trade—and so the last of England. At this poit 
the novel breaks off, the identity of the true murderer still 
unrevealed, the villains still plotting and still unpunished, 
the mysterious white race and the emeralds still a mere legend. 
They are the cheese in the mousetrap of a promised sequel, 
and in the meantime one need only say that Dead Ned 
provides more entertainment than Mr. Masefield has given 
us since he wrote The Midnight Folk. He is a novelist who 
requires plenty of plot, plenty of incident ; otherwise, s 
in Victorious Troy, or The Bird of Dawning, the narrative 8 
apt to drag. 
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Write for the prospectus 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42 WIGMORE STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 











HEFFER'S WILL BUY 


following :— 


Sach Gesellschaft, any 
Deutscher Tonkunst, any volumes — Cobbett, 
Chamber Music, two volumes—Dent, Mozart’s 
Operas—Dent, Alessandro Scarlatti—Newman, 
Gluck and the Opera—Newman, Hugo Wolf— 
Wagner, Prose Works (English)—Stainer, Dufay 
and his Contemporaries—Beethoven, Gesamm- 
tausgabe, any volumes—Mozart, Gesammtausgabe, 
any volumes—Busoni, any full scores—Delius, 
any full scores. 


| All good books and especially the 


volumes — Denkmaler 
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Genatioce 


BOOKSELLERS - 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE 











A number fo remember 
Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 


and fragrance of: a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


NUMBER 





1/4 
* 3/3 PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


3.P.§2 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


_~ LOUD REPORT 
By Gibson Cowan 


There have been a lot of picaresque autobiographies. lately, 
and Loud Report (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.), the newest of them, 
can claim to plumb lower depths of humanity than have ever 
been touched before. And for frankness of the sort publishers 
always describe as ‘‘ not for. the squeamish,”’ Mr. Cowan has 
the others beaten hollow. The sub-human squalor of some 
of the scenes is enough to turn the stomach even of the un- 
squeamish, and though some are grossly comic, some are merely 
revolting. But the book as a whole does one good thing: it 
knocks out of the life of the road the falsé glamour that less 
truthful accounts put into it. Here we have the real thing : 
for most, though not for our fortunate author, an endless round 
of cadging, petty stealing, lying, crude viciousness and pathetic 
lechery. Mr. Cowan, who drifted for no real reason from an 
office-stool and along the well-worn track that leads through 
places where you’can scrounge something for nothing, at last 
managed to write a play and have it accepted and so escaped. 
But there is still a bit of mud on his pen, and as he certainly can 
write, it it to be hoped that in this book he has got rid of most 
of it. 


CAITHNESS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By John E. Donaldson 


Caithness in the north-east corner of Scotland is not part 
of the Highlands and has always led a life of its own. Mr. 
Donaldson, whose scholarly account of its social and economic 
history (Moray Press, 7s. 6d.) is largely derived from the 
estate papers of the Sinclairs of Mey near Thurso, thinks 
that this isolated community was on the whole less poverty- 
stricken than the Highland counties. The farmers grew a 
great deal of barley and exported it to Leith or to Norway, 
the crops seldom failed, and the landlords were on the whole 
considerate and enterprising. Mr. Donaldson knows, of 
course, that eighteenth-century Scotland was far behind 
England in agriculture, but he strongly contests the belief 
that the Caithness peasantry were as miserable as their fellows 
farther south. It is interesting to know that the Edinburgh 
firm most active in the grain trade of Caithness was that of 
John Coutts and Company, whose successors took to banking 
in London. Mr. Donaldson’s book is a useful contribution 
to Scottish economic history. 


SIEGE LADY 
By C. P. Hawkes and Marion Smithes 


The lady whose letters give substance to this book (Peter 
Davies, 8s. 6d.) was Mrs. Dorothy Procter, the wife of an 
English merchant at Oporto, and the siege was that which 
the city withstood in 1832-33 from the forces of Dom Miguel, 
the pretender to the Portuguese throne. As in Spain today, 
foreigners were active on both sides in this forgotten civil 
war and the victory for Dom Pedro, championing his young 
daughter Isabel against his brother Miguel, was largely due 
to Captain Napier who commanded the loyalist fleet. A 
British squadron, professedly neutral, kept a watchful eye 
on Oporto where there were large British interests connected 
with the wine trade. The actual siege was an amateur affair 
and is described somewhat ponderously. But the authors, 
with the help of Mrs. Procter’s letters, give an amusing picture 
of the easy-going British colony which then as now conducted 
Oporto’s trade and which was not unduly distressed by the 
military operations. Dom Pedro, who had resigned the 
throne of Brazil in order to support bis daughter’s claims in 
Portugal, is represented as a Byronic hero, such as was still 
popular in 1832. 


PATAGONIAN YEAR 
By Pedro Rubio 


Pedro Rubio, a Norwegian, went out to Patagonia to survey 
the land and mark the boundaries of the enormous sheep- 
farms which cover almost the whole country. Patagonian 
Year (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) is a simple and very readable account 
of his adventures from the time he left Buenos Aires to his 
return a year later. He spent eight months of the time 
travelling the pampas from end to end on horseback, sleeping 
under the open sky and living on a diet of nothing but roast 
mutton (three to four pounds per day) basted with brine, 
and maté, green tea. He found it a most healthy and satis- 
fying existence and fell under the spell which all desert lands 
seem to exercise. He has stories ef horses and men which 


are either amusing or exciting, and there is an earthiness about 
the book which is very refreshing. Life in the towns of 
Santa Cruz and Rivadavia was not healthy—the eternal whisky- 





SSS 
drinking of his clients, the Scots sheep-farmers, was too 
for him, and the scarcity of women presented serious P 
to the passionate Argentines. The book is Pleasantly jj, 
trated, but a good map of the country would have add r 
its value. iu 


BUSONYS LETTERS TO HIS Wig 
; Translated by Rosamond Ley 


Busoni’s life is a kind of late tragic epitome of ani. 
frustration in the nineteenth century. He was a pi artic 
unique genius, a man of profoundly original and 9 = a 
musical intellect, violent, self-torturing integrity, anq ‘ 
immense, confused, neurotic imagination. He was by bink 
half Italian, half German, and lived during the greater , 
of his life in Berlin, at a time when German music had sunk 
into a slough of post-Wagnerian decadence, a vulgar brutal 
dreary, sentirhental period against which he revolted Violenth 
and from which he struggled to escape by creating a ’ 
nobler, more melodic, more Italian musical idiom, ‘ which 
would in a sublime synthesis hold all previous styles, Classicism 
and romanticism, Germany and. Italy, sensuousness and 
intellect, tragedy and comedy. His writings about the myc 
of the future are at once eloquent and obscure, but filled with 
ideas of genius; .his own compositions, apart from some 
slight ironical and brilliant orchestral pieces and one ot two 
works for the piano, grave and profound contrapuntal pieces 
in the manner of J. S. Bach, lack a central creative impulse 
being febrile, intermittent, tormented, over-frigid and wre. 
passionate, overweighted by memories of every composer 
under the’sun, noble and interesting failures, but not th 
beginning of a new art. His letters to his wife (Arnold, 16s) 
reveal him as a mere genius, forced in order to earn his living 
to adopt the career of itinerant virtuoso, full of irony, wit, and 
sharp observation, overlaid by a general sense of frustration and 
failure. One or two—notably the discussion of Beethoven's 
three periods—are illuminated by long flashes of genius which 
lift them above the rest. The entire collection is most ade. 
quately translated, and is of interest to anyone who wishes to 
form a just view of his tragic and noble personality. 


SCIENCE AND NUTRITION 
By A. L. Bacharach 


Today the subject of malnutrition is much in the public 
mind. Many people imagine that anyone suffering from 
malnutrition must necessarily go hungry to bed. Of course 
they would be wrong. Just as a horse may grow fat on 
grass, and yet be quite unfitted, through malnutrition, t 
undertake hard work, so a man may suffer from malnutrition 
though not from hunger. In this excellent little book (Watts, 
2s. 6d.) Mr. Bacharach explains in an interesting way and 
in simple language just exactly what malnutrition is and how 
it is caused. He explains the parts played in nourishing the 
body by carbohydrates, fats and protein, and why it is possible 
for people to be ill-nourished although supplied with adequat: 
quantities of each of these constituents. He then goes on 00 
explain the parts played by the different vitamins and miner 
salts. He tells us what kinds of food should be: taken and in 
what quantities to ensure the best results from the standpoint 
of health, and instances the dangers which arise if people g 
short of these. Vast sums of money are being spent to rai 
the health standard of the people, and it is vitally important 
that all those engaged in this task, or who in any way are Col 
tributing to create public opinion with regard to it, should 
know just what malnutrition is, and what it is not. This book 
supplies them, in a short and readable form, with an outlin 
of the present state of scientific knowledge on the subject. 


FIRST VOYAGE IN A SQUARE-RIGGED 
SHIP 
By Commander Frank Worsley 


Commander Worsley has already established himself 
an author of no mean ability by his two books on Shackleton 
expeditions. First Voyage in a Square-Rigged Ship (Ble, 
10s. 6d.) is announced by the publishers as his autobiography, 
but actually, as its title suggests, it covers little more tha 
his first voyage from New Zealand to England in a wind- 
jammer and back again. The first two chapters give a pictur 
of pioneering days in New Zealand (his grandfather went out 
there in 1851 with a large family), and his own very 
childhood spent in the bush and later at school in Christchurch. 
At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to the New 4 
Shipping Company, and his detailed description of his first 
voyage in the Wairoa from Christchurch vid Cape Hom ® 
the West India Dock in London should be read by all those 
interested in the good old days of sail. It is written n@ 
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easy racy style and with all the enthusiasm of the boy he’ 
was, and a very pleasant personality emerges from its page 
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PATENT 


(SSE stoves 


ESSE slow-burning Anthracite Stoves pro- 
vide the most economical method ofheating 
jnown, They are trouble-free, with no 
smoke, fumes or dust. ESSE stoves are 
available in various styles, colours and 
finishes. Write for illustrated catalogue 
and details of ESSE hire purchase plan to 
Dept. No. S.1. 


Designed by Betty Joel 
WITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Established 1884 


LONDON : 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 & 63 Conduit Street, W.1 
LIVERPOOL: 20 Canning Place. 
EDINBURGH: 17 Greenside Place. GLASGOW: 11 Dixon Street, C.1 








The B.J. Esse 
No. 3 
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CHINA'S CHILDREN 
APPEAL TO You! 


The care of refugees in China has become a colossal 
task. It is estimated that out of a population of 182 
millions in the war-affected areas at least 30 millions 
have fled from their homes. 


The destitution and suffering of these unhappy 
people are indescribable. Will you help to lighten 
their load? Your gift will be well spent. The 
British Ambassador’s Committee at . Shanghai 
vouches for this. 


Please send NOW to: 
FUND FOR THE RELIEF OF 


DISTRESS IN CHINA 


(Dr. H. Gordon-Thompson) 
121 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, LONDON, 


W.2. 
+ 
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HAVE WE LOST THE SECRET OF HEALTH? 
Where to-day do we see men and women so vividly alive, 
so wonderfully fit and well? Modern life takes a heavy 
toll of our nerves and physical vitality. Nine out of ten of 
us are never really fit. Our nervous systems are crying 
out for food. 


“In the present state 


of medical knowledge. .” 


Despite the many brilliant achievements of medical 
science, medicine is a book of which, so far, only the first 
few pages have been read. Yet in these pages one basic 
principle stands revealed: that nervous health and vitality 
can be assured only by supplying the nerves and blood 
with organic phosphorus and proteid. ‘Sanatogen’ 
contains this essential organic phosphorus and proteid in 


their most easily assimilable forms. 


‘Sanatogen’ is no miracle-worker. It will not give a 
physical or nervous wreck unbounded health and energy 
overnight. But if you take it regularly each day for eight 
weeks it will bring about an improvement in your health 
and spirits. that you will think is not, after all, so far 
short of miraculous. 


Live up to life this Autumn : take an eight weeks’ course of 


‘SANATOGEN’ 


(Trade Mark 
A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE NERVE TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
The word ‘SANATOGEN ” is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., and denotes their 


famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate. A ‘GENATOSAN’ product 
made by GENATOSAN Ltd., I ough, Lei bi 
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War Loan at 93, New York Exchange at 4.72, and more 
or less nominal prices in all the more speculative groups 
of stock markets are a sufficient indication of the City’s 
retreat in face of overwhelmingly superior forces. Thanks 
to the praiseworthy fortitude of the general body of investors 
and the skilful control of the financial mechanism the retreat, 
although it has inevitably quickened in pace, has been an 
orderly one. ~Panicky liquidation has been avoided and 
those who have had perforce to sell have been able to do 
so, at any rate up to moderate amounts. The remarkable 


fact has been that the amounts pressed for sale, apart from’ 


the offerings of gilt-edged by Continental holders, have 
been so small. The attitude of the home investor has been 
one of resignation tinged, one imagines, by lingering, though 
diminishing hopes that somehow or other the worst will 
not happen. 


Having counselled a policy of attaining a position of : 


reasonable liquidity for many months past I do not feel 
like advising investors to throw all their securities over- 
board, even if this were practicable, so as to hold nothing 
but cash in the bank (or in the West Country). If the 


worst should happen, I cannot imagine that British Govern-' 


ment securities—and indeed the whole list of gilt-edged 
stocks—will cease to pay their interest steadily or that other 
first-class investments, such as the deposits and shares of 
the big building societies and most front-rank industrials, 
will not behave satisfactorily. Such, at any rate, is the 
only working assumption that investors can make; if it 
were to prove unwarranted, it seems to me that conditions 
would have been reached which made the care of one’s 
money rather unimportant. 


+ * '* * 
MINIMUM GILT-EDGED PRICES 


So far the City has managed to avoid emergency measures 
to a surprising degree. The open speculative position in 
stock markets is negligible, the bill position in Lombard 
Street is as healthy as it has ever been, and the whole set-up 
is much more trim than in 1914. Nobody will quarrel, 
however, with the decision taken by the dealers in gilt- 
edged stocks, with the approval of that wise body, the Stock 
Exchange Committee, to fix minimum selling prices on a 
day-to-day basis. By Monday evening it had become 
clear that unless political tension were relaxed, Continental 
selling, without any counterpart on the buying side, could 
only result in demoralised conditions and sharply falling 
prices. Hence the decision to insert a peg and bring some 
sort of order into what threatened to become chaos. 

Minimum prices do not, of course, imply that the would-be 
seller can automatically deal at the prices fixed but up to 
the present they have enabled most sellers to do so and 
have even encouraged modest buying. Their real value is 
that they have prevented a disorderly slide in the gilt-edged 
market which is still the king-pin in the investment structure 
and the basis of collateral in the intricate borrowing arrange- 
ments which underlie so many of the City’s activities. 

x *x x * 


TRANSPORT *C”’ DIVIDEND 


In times like these dividend forecasting is more than usually 
difficult, but one may safely assume that in most cases where 
any doubt arises in the directorial mind the company’s coffers 
rather than shareholders’ pockets will get the benefit. After 
all, the money still belongs to shareholders, even though 
they are not allowed to get their hands on it, and if and 
when the clouds blow over distribution policy can easily be 
reversed. The wise shareholder, I feel, will not complain 
if directors adopt a reasonably cautious attitude towards 
dividends in these times, disconcerting as this may be to 
those of us who are in sore need of investment income. 
Which brings me to what I want to say about the London 
Passenger Transport Board’s dividend problem due for 
decision next week. ~ 

In more normal circumstances I should not have been 
surprised if the Board decided to make a modest draft on 
its very ample reserves and pay the full “ standard ” rate 
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of 5} per cent. on the “ C ” stock for the past finan; 
To judge from the gross traffic receipts and the posi 
costs, something less than 4} per cent. has been 





during the year ended June 3oth last, but to pay the extn 


BEI 


I per cent. would involve only an additional £270,080 
Against that- trifling sum may be set the Board’s rene 
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and maintenance reserves, built up in the short 
five years, of £8,500,000, and the charge for renewals 
maintenance of {2,400,000 in the year 1936-37 alone, 


Space of Mil: 












* * * * 





THE QUESTION OF RECEIVERSHIP 


In paying the “standard” rate the Board would thy 
be deviating only very slightly from the path of strict finang 
They have a further inducement to do so in the clause i, 
the Act which states that holders of at least 5 per cent, of 
the “C” stock outstanding shall have the right to apply 
for a receiver in the event of the Board failing in respect of 
three consecutive years starting from July Ist, 1935, to pay 
the “standard” rate for those years. As the Board hy 
not yet paid the “standard” rate for any year, this clays 
obviously means that the right to appoint a receiver wil] he 
exercisable if 5} per cent.—the “ standard ” rate in question~ 
is not paid for the year ended June 3oth last. So far, a 
interim payment of 14 per cent. has been made. 


One suggestion, more ingenious than acceptable, is. tht 
the Board might pay 5} per cent. once every thrée yeas 
and something very much less in each of the other, two, thy 
fulfilling the letter of the Act without over-distributing if 
earnings. I am inclined to think, however, that the Board 
will take the view, in current conditions, that the soundest 
course is to keep each year’s distributions within available 
earnings and, if earnings are below the “ standard” rate, 
to leave stockholders to make up their minds about exer- 
cising their receivership powers. Frankly, it is hard to see 
how a manager appointed in receivership could improve the 
“C” stockholders’ position, as he could scarcely hope to 
achieve any increase in net revenue except by endangering 
the Board’s relations with its workers or the travelling public. 
This is not to suggest that Transport “ C ” is not a worth 
while holding at 72; on the contrary, I think it is vey 
moderately priced in relation both to probable carnings and 
dividends. 

* * x * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Those who pinned their faith to metal shares as likely 
to stand up well to war threats or even war conditions have 
so far suffered almost as heavily as other investors. Even 
copper shares have fallen quite sharply despite the firmness 
of the commodity at just over £40 per ton. Yet everyor 
must know that if the worst should happen copper will nis, 
and that if the best is in store, no metal stands to benelit 
more than copper from the peaceful expansion of the world’s 
trade. A share in this group which I commend to tk 
attention of the speculatively-minded is Messina (Trans 
vaal). Earlier this year the price was 18s. 9d. and today’s 
quotation is 12s., the shares being of 5s. denominatio. 
The company is outside the restriction plan and is at preset 
working on an output of roughly 10,750 tons a year. 


Costs are roughly £33 per ton, while the average selling 
price of copper during the company’s last financial yea 
which ended on June 30th, was just under £44. It seem, 
therefore, that a profit was made of something over {10 
a ton on 10,750 tons, giving an aggregate figure of ovtt 
£100,000, equivalent to over 40 per cent. on the capil 
In July the board paid an interim dividend of 7} per til. 
and it would clearly be consistent with prudent finance ! 
the total were brought up to 20 per cent. On that bass 
the 5s. shares, at 12s., would be yielding over 8} pet cell, 
a generous return in the light of the satisfactory ore-reser't 
position and the promising outlook for the price of tx 
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Are you well dressed 
pENEATH YOUR SUIT? 


A man who takes pride in the thought that a is 
yell dressed pays just as much attention to the fit, 
quality and workmanship of his underwear as he 
does to that of his suit. Braemar are makers of 
fne underwear that comes up to the well-dressed 
man’s standards, 
Braemar Under- 
wear for Men is 
sold at most good 
shops and stores at 
prices from 10/6a 


garment. 


BRagmaR 


UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


PLEASE SEND ME the new leaflet ‘Why You Should Wear 
poy oh , containing full particulars of Braemar Underwear 
for M 


NAME 











ADDRESS 








csnsienssosonsesecasuotenoneseve vessidosesevesoensovsseonscnsaseasscanseeseanse M: 30.9.38 





INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD, HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
and at Axtell House, Warwick Street, London, W.1 
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Autumn delicacies appear on an impeccable menu. The sun retires 
earlier, perhaps because it works harder. Otherwise Summer would 
seem still to linger. 

One swims, plays golf, tennis, squash, or one just dances and is un- 
tepentantly idle. 

Anyway, it costs no more to enjoy the unparalleled amenities at the. 
Palace—we merely insist on the unbridled enjoyment of bed and board. 
Please yourself whether you use the gymnasium or not. 


Phone: Torquay 2278 


A lace, Torquay 


P.S. Are you going to enjoy Christmas or will you 


write to us too late? 


[SSS IAISISY, 





SANTA CLAUS SUGGESTS 


CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY 
TOURS TO 





AT REDUCED 
RETURN FARES| 


From Southampton NOVEMBER 25 & DECEMBER 9 | 
Fares to Capetown from : 
£97.18 .5 First class) £67.13 .7 Second class 


Fares to other South African Ports on application. 


ROUND AFRICA MADEIRA 
From London From Southampton 
NOVEMBER 4 and 24 DECEMBER 16 and 22 
Specimen Round Fare: Special return fare : 
£97 ..4.0 1st Class. £20 1st Class. 








Write for illustrated folders 


@ Tariff fares for the Company's regular Mail and Intermediate Services to 
South and East Africa may be obtained if the dates of these tours do not suit 


-UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Head Office,3, Fenchurch Street, London, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency, 125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.!, or Agents 




















Those who have served 


NOW NEED 
YOUR HELP 


Men and women of the middle 
class, who after years of useful toil 
in the service of their fellow men 
have been struck down tragically by 
incurable disease, now need your 
help. It is our mission in life to 
provide a home and care for them 
and preserve them from ending 
their lives in destitution and misery. But we can only 
accommcedate 110 patients in the Home and our waiting list 
is long. We also provide weekly pensions for 300 patients 
who are able to stay in their own homes and whom we visit. 
Every penny helps in this work. Legacies, subscriptions 
and donations are urgently needed. 





Contributions, however small, will be gratefully received by 
The Secretary, 73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 
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,COMPANY MEETING 
ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY 





Tue fourth annual meeting of Allied Industrial Services, Ltd., was 
held on September 29th at Netherwood Chambers, Bradford, 


Mr. W. H. Rhodes presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.), having read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the report of the auditors having 


been taken as read, 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, at this, our fourth 
annual meeting, your Cir2ctors are able to report an increase in the 
company’s business and profits which this year, after providing for 
depreciation, directors’ fees and other charges, amount to £159,901 2s. 
You will notice that, following the changes made last year in the 
form of the accounts, the balance-sheet now incorporates compara- 
tive figures for last year, thereby enabling the accounts of the com- 


pany to be more easily compared from year to year. 


As I have already stated, the profit for the year under review 
amounts to £159,901 2s., and after taking into consideration the 
balance of profit and loss account carried forward from last year, 
namely, £19,292 5s. 2d., the sum of £179,193 7s. 2d. is available 
i The report now before you sets out the proposed 
allocations thereof, which will leave a balance of £17,193 7s. 2d. 


for allocation. 


to be carried forward.” 


It is my custom at our annual meeting to touch briefly on the 
So far, 
since the commencement of the present financial year business has 
been satisfactory and, provided trading conditions generally do not 
deteriorate, we may hope for a continuance of the company’s 


trading prospects of your company for the current year. 


prosperity. 


I should like to voice the appreciation of your board for the 
loyal and painstaking services rendered to the company by our 


managers, staff and workpeople during the past year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


The following resolution was also put to the meeting and duly 
for the two_ half 
years to June 30th, 1938, and the interim ordinary dividend, already 
paid, be confirmed, and that a final dividend of 374 per cent. (actual) 
for the year ended June 30th, 1938, making 60 per cent. for th 
year, together with a cash bonus of Io per cent. (both less tax) be 
and is hereby declared payable on September 30th, 1938, to the 


passed: “That the preference dividends 


ordinary shareholders of the company.” 


The retiring director, Mr. C. Sutcliffe, was re-elected and the 
auditors, Messrs. Rawlinson, Smith and Mitchell, were re-appointed. 











YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 114 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1, 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 

















ROYAL MAIL 


ms —— 








—— pa 


BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London . 








“= ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF - GLASGOW. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


HEAVY BUYING OF WHEAT , 

It is a generally accepted commonplace that war or 
the serious threat of war must substantially raise the pr; 
of those primary commodities which are needed for equi. 
the forces or feeding the population; increased ghinn 
and insurance costs should coincide with increased abby 
So far wheat is almost the only commodity which the s nae 
has ventured to take up in the expectation of higher Prices: 
come. On Saturday there was a sudden rush of buy; eg 
the Liverpool wheat market and prices jumped 64d. per Toate 
to §s. rod. Although that can hardly be considered an = 
price in view of the political outlook, part of the rise was gyi 
lost on Monday; and it is significant that the movement. 
not followed by other essential commodities. Rubber = 
lators, for instance, have been assiduously disposing of their 
holdings and in so doing have depressed the price. ; 

In the commodity markets prices generally have not evens; 
sufficiently to allow for the increased charges for war rig 
insurance which have already been imposed and in the ord; 
course of events there would seem to be scope for a rige, he 
it peace or war.. There are, however, many im . 
factors if war it is, which might make the speculator hold 
his hand. What sort of Government control over prices and 
profits would be maintained ? Would naval control be 
to stop the supplies reaching one set of combatants and y 
increase those available for the other. Would not the reserye 
of labour and productive capacity in the producing countrig 
themselves be sufficient to delay a substantial rise? Above a] 
what is to be done about contracts running at the time of the 
declaration of war? 

* * * 
GROSVENOR HOUSE PROFITS 

The effect of the international crisis on some of the com 
panies which are now publishing their results is twofold, 
It has curtailed earnings, and it is prompting boards of directors 
to refrain from distributing the reduced profits that have been 
earned. Grosvenor House (Park Lane) exemplifies both these 
tendencies. Conditions of recent months have reduced the 
custom which the luxury hotel. and restaurant business draws 
from oversea visitors, whereas the profits of the previous 
year were swelled by the Coronation business. The net profit 
for the year ended June 30th amounted to £53,902 against 
£90,451. The company is this year relieved of the charge of 
£23,402 made last year to special improvements reserve and 
the contribution to special reserve as fixed by the articles of 
association is reduced from £6,045 to £2,390. Thus, the 









company could from available profits have distributed a modest 
ordinary dividend. But in view of the unsettled conditions 
the directors prefer to pay no ordinary dividend, against 5 per 


cent., and to carry £10,000, against nil, to general reserve. 


* * * x 


AusTIN Motor DIVIDEND 

It is not surprising that some of the leading motor companies 
are now declaring. reduced dividends; the motor industry 
was among the first to feel the effects of industrial recession 
and although the loss of profits from that cause has doubtless 
been partly offset by additional earnings on the special rearmz 
ment work which many of these companies have undertaken, 
the European crisis must have still further-curtailed the demand 
for private cars. Thus, the Austin Motor company by no means 
disappointed the market in declaring a dividend of 25 per cent. 
and a cash bonus of § per cent. on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary shares. Although the total distribution of 30 pe 
cent. compares with 50 per cent. a year ago, it is expected 
that the full accounts will show that the company has bett 
able to offset the rising tendency of costs, and that the profit 
per car has been approximately maintained. 

* * * x 


ATKINSON-OaTES MOTORS 

The tendency towards lower dividends has been by no means 
confined to companies in this country. Atkinson-Oates Motor, 
the important South African firm of motor distributors, has 
declared a final dividend of 20 per cent. as compared with 40 pet 
cent. a year ago. This makes 40 per cent. for the year ended 
June 30th as compared with 60 per cent. in the previous year. 
The result must again be considered satisfactory in view of th 


| difficult conditions in which the industry is working but # 


interesting as showing that even South Africa, one of th 
countries least affected by trade recession, has not entirely 
escaped the decline in motor sales. J. D.M. 


WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable 
EVENINGS AT 8.30, MATINEES WED., & SAT. 2.30 
LONCON MASK THEATRE, present 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
IN MODERN DRESS. 
Robert Harris, Ruth Lodge, Stephen Murray, 
Robert Speaight, Oriel Ross, Colin Keith-Johnston_, 
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ABBEY HOUSE * BAKER ST. * LONDON : N.W.1 











N° other language has a single 


word which exactly conveys the 
full meaning of the English word 
‘home.’ It is the pleasant and special 
function of the Abbey Road* to enable 
English men and women to own a 
home that is really their own. 


Own your own home with the help of 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director: Sir Harold Bellman 


*The Abbey Road service is courteous and 
generous, speedy and efficient. Assets 
exceed £50,000,000, 





























CvSs—319 








By 
By 


ve oy a g THE DICTATORS. 

CZECHS AND GERMANS. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE DANUBE, 

MAP_OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND EUROPE, 1/- 


Four maps on one sheet showing minorities, industries, 
etc., issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 
477 OXFORD STREET, 


FACTS ABOUT THE CRISIS——, 





Seton Watson, 12/6 






Elizabeth Wiskeman 12/6 







Robert Machra 12/6 







Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 


W.1. 
















CARTERS 





<<< 





134 Regent Street, W.1 115 Cheapside, E.C.2 129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
53a Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Houston Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23 


NEW CATALOGUE 


BULBS 


LAWNS 
& ROSES 


POST FREE 


TESTED SEEDS LTD., RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 


























Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Goscronunes by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 HREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Nesthwosberiand Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Paid up Capital .. ave ons one re eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund .., oe eco eco ove eco £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve 7 £ 2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Awstralia and New 
Zealand, issues felegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















Established 1880. LIMITED = (‘Incorporated in Japan.) 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund . - - - » 137,150,000 





Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 








7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2, 


THE. YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Alexandria Hamburg Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Hankow Nagoya Shanghai 
— a New York Singapore 
ong-Kon ay 
Bombay Honolulu = Osaka ene 
Calcutta Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Canton Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Che-foo Kobe Peking Tokyo 
_ (Shantung) London Rangoon Tokyo 
Dairen Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
Fengtien Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
(Mukden) Moji Seattle Yingkow 
London Office: H. KANO, London Manager. 








Nan tae ot 











World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
251- Branches throughout Scotland. 
LONDON OFFICES 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C.1 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 


Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 
TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 314 ACROSS DOWN 
By ZENO 1. Although the children might 1. No, it would h 
like it, it’s not a sleeping- matters to serve these a 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of place your pet would like. end of dinner ! 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 9, Manner of walking with tea. 2+ 7€?- Causes low tengi 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 4} The fireman might think 3. Preparatory state, 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before didi ‘Wenieeinte tein ae 4. Sort calk (anag,), 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The i ee ; y 5. Well-known characte 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes cor- won’t help put a fire out ! Prometheus Unbound a 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 14. The lady who had an 18 6. rev. Can you say 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) experience. seaplane has os. this?” 
15. rev. Manual art. 7. The kind of glass to Use if 
rT 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 17. “ That out of three sounds = drink, to her only with 
| he frame, nota fourth sound, = ts "aa chee 
2 ee " machine Ed comes a 
11 jie 15 | | | 14 18. rev. A treacherous cold- or has it just disa about 
hearted person is this. 9. Put stale materials j ec 
15 |16 19. rev. The slang for Io. shape. 
20. I suppose even the most 10. Dismiss noisily? 
——a unaffected musician must 12. These persons of an amb. 
17 18 19 give himself these. sador’s suite apparently pay 
21. Base. it in the end, 
20 21 (22 23 24. rev. with 31. This age is a 73 freea « loos wen ee oom 
| fabrication. 16. Isn’t this part of a . 
oe 25. rev. When he speaks, course e ly? 80 
24 25 26 The a charter’d liber- aoe Oe? 
Be 89 aaa 22. rev. Often seen after 
tine, is still. shower. 3 
26. The disciple of an oratorio 23, The narrow vi . 
27 | 28 | | | wy Mendelssohn ! pi erat Ww view of things? 
\ 27. rev. This sky is hoarse. 
29 | 30 | 31 28. A benevolent person has the oncawecne un 313 
source of happiness. 
29. “‘ He gave to misery (all he 
” | * . had) a... - 
30. Empty sounded ? 
32. Spartan citizens were taught 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK discipline and simplicity at 
; . these public messes. 
The winner of Crossword No. 313 is M. E. Greville,  5,. part A aiiiteenenne that ts 


St. Ives Club, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


to pass away. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line beige 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


as a line. 


5% for13; 74% for 26; 


and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts; 24 


% for 6 insertions ; 









W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 





PERSONAL 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
d Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
V¥. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437. 





ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. ‘Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





*“~TO SMOKING ” signs are getting rare, 
rt TOM LONG is welcome everywhere. 





yo SHALL WE BE NEXT WEEK ?—If you 
are a democrat, write GRAY’s, 20 New Oxford 


Street, W.C. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
usic, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


onenin GLENAGEARY, near KINGS- 


OWN, Co. DUBLIN 


Boarding School, on English lines, for Girls from 8-17. 

Preparation for Cambridge School Certificate and 
other standard English examinations. 

For prospectus and particulars apply the MIssEes 
PALMER (late of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College). 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
F (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical waning for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151) 





‘- TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May. 5306-8. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. 
Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.— 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 














LECTURES 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 





Public Lectures on Wednesdays at 5.15 p.m. 


** Modern Tendencies in Art” 
(illustrated by lantern slides). 
Oct. r9th.—*‘ Architecture — By Professor 
L. B. Budden, M.A., F.R.I.B.A 
Oct. 26th.—‘* Advertisement.” By Christian Barman, 
Nov. 2nd.— Some Theories of Modern Painting” 
By Anthony Blunt. > 
Nov. 9th—*“ Modern Painting.” By Sir Kennet 
Clark, K.C.B. 
Admission free by ticket on application to th 
SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped ad 
envelope. 





IBERALISM AND CURRENT PROBLEMS. 


SIX LECTURES ArT 8.15 
In the CAXTON HALL, VICTORIA. ” STREET, 
S.W. 1 (Near St. Fames’s Park Underground Station) 


No. 1.—OcTOBER 20TH. 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cecit, D.C.L., LLD. 

Chairman: The Lapy VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER 

Reserved Seats for each lecture 2s.; Unreserved 1 
(reduction for the series). Tickets and Leng Hn 
application to the Lecture Committee, LIBERAL het 
ORGANISATION, 42 Parliament Street, S.W.1 (WHI 
8752), or may be obtained at the Hall on the evenitg 
of the Lecture. 








YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conval 
N Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. —Sundat 
October 2nd, at 11 a.m., Professor H. Levy; Mac 
**T Accuse . °6.30 p.m., Concert, Chamber ad 
Admission free. Visitors welcome. 











WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


OOR GRANNIE, ON THE VERGE of STAR- 
VATION, endeavouring to care for tw S otel 
(grandchildren), daughter being deserted by her HELP- 
and dying from tuberculosis. PLEA ait 
Appeal S., DistREssED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID oT oct 
74 Brook Green, W.6. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 
5% for 13 $ 74% for 26 $ 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


n Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach, THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
-I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 














___——_——_ 
al C AGENCIE TAN 
SCHOLASTIC AG “THE ART OF RECORD BUYING,” 1938 WANTED TO FURCEASE 
———— A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 


OLS FOR’ BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
and reliable information forwarded free 


= 


Prospectus 


charge. - ae 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
be London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








CINEMAS 





CA PEM. Y-; 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX & CHARLES BOYER 
In History’s Greatest Love Drama 
“ MAYERLING ” (A). 
Also “ WE LIVE IN TWO WORLDS ” (U). 








May. 8505. DAN- 
her most brilliant 


Bette Berkeley St. 
MA MERE” (A). 


IELLE DARRIEUX_in 
comedy role “ MADEMOISELLE 





——_—. 


now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add to their 


collection. Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 


11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines). 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 





PUBLICATIONS 





VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Fast'End life. Send your name and address, and we 
wil send you a copy of this month’s issue.-—The Rev. 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 


Stepney, E.1. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
RscENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
Jts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFartane(C). TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—rod. per rooo 
words: carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
sheets. —The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
ee Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 
ons; 5% for 13; { 


74% for 26; 





gy hae UNDERWEAR—BIG REDUCTIONS 
in prices!—Famous ‘“‘B-P” Underwear is 
always far less than shop prices, because sold direct 
from Makers. This year, prices FURTHER REDUCED 

round. GUARANTEED IN EVERY WAY. Soft. 
silky, perfectly cut, long-lasting. Pure Wool, Mixtures 
Art Silk. Every size and style, for Women, Children, 
Men.—Send for ILLUS.-CATALOGUE and FREE 
PATTERNS to BrrKETT & PHILLIPS, Ltd. (Dept. S). 
Union Road, Nottingham. 


= 
a 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 








HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
J Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 9d. 
Per Ib. for forequarters; 1s. 1d. per Ib. for sides, or 

¢ carcase ; forequarters boned and rolled, 1s. 2d. 
zs. Average weight hinds 5/7 Ibs. ; fores 44/64 Ibs. 
Carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch days 
ys and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M. 

Abig & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ROM 2 GNS. A WEEK INCLUSIVE ! 
Residential terms . . . and in a real hotel where for 
20 years the Resident Director, Mrs. Harrison, has been 
a purveyor of genuine comfort. Here is a price to suit 
those who are not well off. Here is an hotel, beautifully 
situated—many bedrooms with a southern aspect and a 
lovely view of Torbay ; 2 minutes town, 4 minutes sea. 
Hot and cold water in all rooms. Best English fare. 
Write Mrs. Harrison, Resident Director, for tariff 
brochure. 
SEASCAPE HOTEL, TORQUAY. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
an ELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





oS CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only ss. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











and 10% for 52. 











SPECTATOR 


To Readers who are changing 
their address (who normally re- 
ceive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent), we shall be glad 
to forward a copy of the paper 
each week to any part of the 
world, pest free, at 6d. per copy, 
or to arrange for delivery through 
the nearest local newsagent. 


Please send instructions, with 


remittance to cover cost for the 
period, to: 


The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 





























EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
REXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N_ Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH(Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE. (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote, 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUN FLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL 


What could be more delightful than to spend a restful 
holiday on the Suffolk coast, with its fresh, unspoilt 
countryside, its magnificent churches and quaint villages, 
and have luxurious modern comfort combined with the 
restful charm of the 18th century? Stay at the 


SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 
(Tel. No. 5). R.A.C.. A.A. Close to sea and golf 
links H. and C. Litt. Private suites with bath room. 
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Books for the Crisis 
BRITAIN & THE DICTATORS 


By R. W. SETON-WATSON 


HAROLD NICOLSON SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


“A most timely, outspoken, and scho- 
larly volume on the question of the 
hour.” 


“Few books will so wisely help the 
intelligent reader to ‘think deeply’ about 
the problems of our foreign policy.” 


5th thousand 12s. 6d. net 





FOUNDATIONS OF 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
FROM PITT TO SALISBURY, 1792-1902 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY & LILLIAN M. PENSON 
25s. net 


‘**A better introduction to the philosophy, as one may call it, of foreign policy could hardly have been 


devised than this well-conceived and, incidentally, admirably written book.” 
G. M. YOUNG in the Sunday Times 


A CENTURY OF 


DIPLOMATIC BLUE BOOKS 
1814-1914 


Edited bp HAROLD TEMPERLEY & LILLIAN M. PENSON 
30s. net 

A detailed list of the volumes usually called State Papers, including tables of Contents and the dates when 
presented to Parliament. In the introductions to each section the editors discuss the publication policies 
of successive Foreign Secretaries, and indicate where MS. sources fill the gaps left by the Blue Books. 

They also reveal important new information in connection with Papers extorted from Ministers on demand 
of the majority in Lords or Commons, and on different methods of publication adopted by Governments 
from time to time. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 1919-1937 


By E. L. HASLUCK. 8s. 6d. net 


A clear outline of national and international events and movements in the world outside the British 
Empire since the Treaty of Versailles. 


Empire Affairs 
THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
AND ITS CIVIL SERVICE 


By C. J. JEFFRIES. 10s. 6d. net 
With a foreword by LORD HARLECH 


“As a guide to aspirants to this branch of the public service, it will probably become the standard text- 
book: but it is something more. In its calm and impressive phrases there is mirrored much of the best 
of British Imperial history in the last thirty years or so, in the great transition period between Joseph 
Chamberlain and Malcolm MacDonald.” The Evening News 


CAMBRIDGE Sawn 


UNIVERSITY PRESS AAAAAAAAAAN 
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ited in Great Britain by W. SrrEalGuT AND Sons 


No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.—Friday, September 30, 19 





Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by Tn& SPECTATOR, LTD., at th 
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